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Editorial Comment 


RASHNESS AND COWARDICE 


At the very end of his book, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 

R. H. Tawney says, concerning the prophetic witness of the 
Christian in society, that “. . . rashness is a more agreeable failing 
than cowardice, and, when to speak is unpopular, it is less pardonable 
to be silent than to say too much.” In the history of Christian thought 
and action, there is much that may be regarded as rash and cowardly 
in meeting the issues of social life. This of course raises the question 
as to what as true Christian social vision and witness would be free 
from both recklessness and undue caution and why for the Christian 
rashness is a more agreeable failing than cowardice. 

Considerations of Christian social theory and practice are basically 
inquiries concerning the intention for social life of the teaching of 
Jesus. An ethic of love and mercy does impose upon all, it would seem, 
a duty of appraisal of existing and possible social forms which may 
or may not be compatible with devotion to the purest relations be- 
tween individuals. In the subordination of social life to moral judg- 
ment, the Christian is morally independent of any social order under 
which he may live. This is the foundation of all free criticism, which 
emerges as a duty of the Christian to his community. The Christian 
is not an anarchist but he is also not a reactionary. The Christian does 
not seek to discredit and overturn every social order simply as human 
and imperfect nor does he seek to defend and preserve any order sim- 
ply as existing order. Considering the fallibility and mutability of 
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human arrangements in contrast to the timelessness of moral law, 
the Christian, it would seem, is more anarchist than reactionary. 
This is the root of the rash element in Christian social witness. 


The problems of social thought are the pressing issues of order, 
justice, and freedom. The questions of order pertain to the conditions 
of consent under which individuals are able to work togetk-r for the 
sake of the common good. The matters of justice concern the condi- 
tions of agreement under which individuals distribute to and for one 
another the fruits of their labors for the common good. The issues of 
freedom bear upon the preconditions of all social consent, respecting 
the prerogatives of the individual as a moral person. These matters are 
met in any consideration of the social character of our existence and 
would of necessity be treated one way or another in any social theory. 
Christian social theory is distinctive in resting upon insights concern- 
ing human nature which are biblical in their source. These insights, in 
brief, represent man as a creature of reflection and will as well as of 
sense and appetite, with capacities for love as well as for alienation, 
for moral aspiration as well as for moral deterioration. The form in 
which these ideas have been developed for social thought has depended 
in a real way upon the bent of the particular theorist. In brief, those 
theorists who have stressed the inclination of man’s nature toward 
corruption have been the more conservative, in justifying order qua 
order and in viewing the state as primarily an instrument of restraint 
and correction. Those theorists, on the other hand, who have stressed 
the inclination of man toward positive good have been the more lib- 
eral and progressive, in viewing the state as primarily an instrument 
of human perfection. 

An emphasis easily becomes an exaggeration and the correction 
of one excess is often itself an excess. There have been excesses in both 
liberal and conservative thought historically. The excesses of liberal 
Christian social thought have been dramatized in the attacks of neo- 
protestant writers in recent decades. These attacks have not been free, 
unfortunately, of immoderation and distortion. The tragic defeat of 
conservative thought rests in its slight attention to the possibilities of 
social planning and reform through a preoccupation with human ma- 
levolence and the means by which it may be curbed. In his devotion 
to love and mercy, the Christian should keep in clear focus a vision 
of the good life in society, unspoiled by the blight of cynicism and 


despair. 
pa Witiam A. BANNER 
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The Social Philosophy of 
John C. Bennett 


By SAMUEL D. Proctor 


Geaneeee does any contemporary book on Christian ethics or 
theology begin without some obituary of the belief in the dawning 
of the Kingdom of God in society which began its demise during 
World War I and upon the introduction of Karl Barth to American 
preachers and theologians. The reconstruction of Christian social 
thinking has been about as problematical as the debunking of Walter 
Rauschenbusch and Washington Gladden has been voluminous. One 
of the American spokesmen who has worked as hard as anyone on 
the reconstruction of Christian social thought and with more accept- 
ance than most is Dr. John Coleman Bennett, professor of Christian 
Ethics in the Union Theological Seminary of New York City. 


As a churchman, Bennett views the church as the focal point 
of Christian action, for in it he finds nurture for his own life and upon 
her agencies and influences he depends largely for the implementation 
of his social program. What, then, does he mean by the “church’’? 
Since for social purposes our contact is with the churches rather than 
with a “church,” a universal family of disciples of Christ, and since 
the church, thought of in this fashion, is not coextensive with the 
churches—with many who are in the church being outside of the 
churches and many inside of the churches being outside of the church 
—the reference to “church” really is to the churches, the organized 
groups with constituted bodies, membership requirements, and admin- 
istrative equipment. 

As an agent of Christianity within society the church has served 
as an instruction center imparting the truths of the Christian religion; 
it has kept the lives of its members under the scrutiny of God; it has 
mediated the forgiveness of God; it has preserved standards from one 
generation to another; it has shared Christian insights and developed 
a common point of view among Christians on many points of social 
righteousness; it has been a germinating point for those who are 
most aware of God and who seek to respond to God’s redemptive acts 
with greatest loyalty and devotion; and it has stimulated and given 
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impetus to many of the solid reforms and social gains through sects 
within it which have often been rejected.’ 

In Bennett’s social thinking the church has yet a more distinctive 
réle to play in the ordering of the social life of man. If it is loyal to 
itself as a body in which the Spirit of Christ is to be found, it has a dy- 
namic source of righteousness which should be unique, and which 
imposes upon it all the greater responsibility as a guardian of social 
righteousness. No other institution in society makes such a claim and 
there is none other from which so much should be expected.” 

There is a corrective in Bennett’s social thinking which prevents 
him from presenting that morality of mere traditionalism which is 
so typical of religionists; moreover, the universalism of his social 
thinking is protected by his conviction that there is a moral structure 
in the universe, deduced logically and empirically, discoverable by 
anyone of whatever religion.* The content of this morality, however, 
is embraced by Christianity and beyond it Christianity presses on to 
establish new levels of righteousness. A summary of the moral prin- 
ciples which Bennett holds to be universal and discoverable is as 
follows: 


1) One must live beyond individualistic egoism. 


2) Persons must live beyond group egoism to universalism. The 
evidence for the exclusivism of race, nation, class, and economic groups 
abounds. Such racialism and nationalism are evil because they exag- 
gerate human differences and deny human rights on the basis of false 
science and false sociology. 


3) Personal discipline is a requirement for the success of any life. 
A life which denies all restraints is given to excess in sex, alcoholism, 
gambling, and the waste of energy and resources. 


4) Personal integrity must prevail. In any ongoing society there 
must be truthfulness as a norm of conduct. Even when a “white lie” 
may be permitted, as Bennett suggests may be the case when a friend 
is being sought by the secret police of one of our modern police states, 
the white lie can be told with success only under the condition that it 
is accepted as the truth in a community in which truth-telling is the 
accepted norm. 


1Christian Realism (New York, 1941), p. 143. 
2Social Salvation, A Religious Approach to the Problems of Social Change (New York, 
1935), p. 171. 
3Christianity and Our World (New York, 1936), pp. 18 ff. 
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As a young professor Bennett found himself standing in the midst 
of a transition in American Christian social thinking. A description of 
this movement in which Bennett’s early teaching and studying were 
done is more important for an understanding of his social thought than 
any strained effort to delineate the schools of thought which comprise 
his social theory. 

During Bennett’s seminary days the theologians were going 
through the task of re-examining the main message of the Christian 
gospel, for before the crisis of World War I men like Walter Rausch- 
enbusch and John Fiske had popularized the idea of the possibility of 
the continuous ascent of man toward the Kingdom of God. There was 
an atmosphere of optimism and the task of the Christian leaders was 
that of finding refined methods of applying the Christian ethics to the 
social life. 

Moreover, America’s history had given comfort to these ideas. The 
United States was fast breaking away from long-established traditions, 
there was plenty of land for expansion, technology was advancing rap- 
idly, wildernesses had blossomed forth into towering cities. 

By the time Bennett had finished the seminary the war had come 
and gone and left the country set for the great depression. That de- 
pression came and in the midst of it America began reading Karl 
Barth. Barth’s influence came to America through Emil Brunner and 
Visser t’Hooft, the World’s Student Christian Federation, and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. The major shift, however, came with 
the publication of Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society 
in 1932.4 He introduced to America theological insights from Europe 
which served as a corrective for the onesided optimism which flour- 
ished here. 


Bennett credits Niebuhr with the reminder to American Christian 
social thinking that individuals in their close, personal relations rep- 
resent a level of moral living which stands in sharp contrast to the 
morality represented by economic groups, nations, and classes. The 
corollary to this is the recognition of the impregnability of these groups 
and classes to social change.® Bennett’s emphasis is upon the task of 


4“The Social Interpretation of Christianity,” in The Church Through a Half Century, 
by S. J. Cavert and H. P. Van Dusen (New York, 1936), p. 128. Bennett’s essay is in 
a group of essays honoring William Adams Brown. 


5Social Salvation, pp. 3-4. 
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Christianity in the face of gross social evil and against the stubborn- 
ness of class, racial, and national self-interest. 

The European theology which found its way to America to coun- 
teract the social gospel may be characterized by three of its main 
theses. First, it re-emphasized the Bible. This emphasis upon the Bible 
as the repository of God’s truth for man was accompanied by a general 
distrust of rationalism and logic as methods of discovering God’s will 
for man. Second, the innate sinfulness of man was a main thesis of this 
neo-Calvinism, neo-Augustinianism, or crisis theology, as it has been 
variously referred to. Third, more emphasis was placed upon the grace 
of God toward man in his intrinsically sinful state than upon man’s 
efforts in discipleship to Jesus. The net result of these three emphases 
was an acknowledgment of the absolute, transcendent will of God and 
the denial of the validity of the programs of Christian social righteous- 
ness as the will of God. 

Bennett follows Niebuhr in seeing the difference between the 
Christian imperative for an individual and the Christian imperative 
for the individual in society. While this neo-orthodoxy stymied Chris- 
tian action on the social level with its tremendous demands for per- 
fection in Christian action and its obscurantist notions about discov- 
ering the will of God, Niebuhr conceded that a Christian must assume 
his guilt, expect the grace of God as a steadying influence and a source 
of strength, and then calculate fully the social depths of sin and work 
to produce goodness out of this morass. 

Both Niebuhr and Bennett survived the influence of Kierkegaard’s 
existentialism and its denial of the redemptive activity of God within 
history. The process of “becoming” which both Niebuhr and Bennett 
preserve as a phase of God’s activity is absent in Kierkegaard’s 
thought, which reduces the meaning of existence to the existential mo- 
ment. 

In the midst of this transition from liberal optimism to a corrected 
perspective on the nature of evil latent in man and society, Bennett 
saw grounds for confidence in the work of American social Christianity 
when most popular writers were still spending their time criticizing 
liberalism. He based his hope on the following signs: 1) a clearer 
perception of the stubbornness of social evil; 2) a recognition of the 
importance of social change for sub-Christian social and political forces; 
3) increasing radicalism in the estimate of the status quo; 4) a con- 
viction that there will be tensions between the Christian ideal and every 
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political program and every social order; 5) a fresh emphasis upon the 
importance of the church because of the helplessness of the individual 
in a pagan society.® 

Bennett refused to drop the term “progress” from his vocabulary 
when it was becoming less and less popular. He distinguished between 
progress in inherited traits, culture, moral behavior, and human wel- 
fare. As far as cultural progress was concerned, it was rather obvious 
that progress was possible in terms of finding better ways of doing 
things and criticizing former mores under the criteria of higher stand- 
ards. His special concern, however, was in the area of progress in moral 
behavior and human welfare.’ 

Bennett’s grounds for expectation of progress in moral behavior 
and human welfare are as follows: 1) Jncrease in the possibilities of 
human welfare. This means that progress in medicine, governmental 
machinery, communications, manufacturing, economic interpretations, 
international relations, and social service can relieve considerable hu- 
man suffering. 2) Gains in public opinion and the public conscience. 
The public awareness of the roots of social evil has been sharpened by 
the very criticism of liberalism and the publication of these observa- 
tions has generated a public conscience that is hopeful. 3) The cumu- 
lative influence of persons moved by faith and love. While social evils 
prevail, in their midst there are saints and martyrs whose lives are 
witnesses to Christian goodness and their influence gains momentum 
after their death. 4) The self-defeating character of evil. In the long 
run evil tends to destroy itself. It is parasitic. War, for example, has 
reached such a point of destructiveness that it must be outlawed uni- 
versally or there will be no one to fight. 

It must be said that Bennett brought out of the old social progress 
programs enough of the insights bequeathed to religion by sociology 
and economics and political science and psychology to match the real- 
ism injected into American theological thought by neo-orthodoxy and 
to keep a hopeful approach to Christian social righteousness alive. 

In this réle as the exponent of a positive social program for 
Christian goodness, Bennett in his analysis of social evil maintains that 
delicate balance between the recognition of the moral inertia in man and 
the complications in society. Bennett stands clear of any over-simpli- 
fied understanding of the evil in society. He is thorough in his criticism 


6“The Social Interpretation of Christianity,” op. cit., p. 128. 
TSocial Salvation, pp. 149-150. 
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of traditional, blanket indictments of sin in the world, without defi- 
nition or clarification. On the other hand, he sees the weakness of call- 
ing for love, in a general fashion, for love alone concentrates upon a 
personal quality of living which is almost completely frustrated against 
the organization of evil on a social or national level. Sin—personal, 
willful wrong doing, as Bennett would interpret it—is only one of the 
causes of social evil. This single cause, entangled with the many others, 
makes the analysis of social evil vastly more of a problem than the 
mere lack of love.® 

Bennett discourages the easy definition of social evil in terms of 
original sin because he feels that there is no historical basis for be- 
lieving in a state of perfection from which man fell, and because the 
term “original sin” is a vague theological concept whose content needs 
to be clarified in the light of our present knowledge of human behavior 
and human origins.® , 

Bennett accepts the origin of sin that is presented by F. R. Ten- 
nant in The Origin and Propagation of Six (p. 81): 

Instead of resorting to a hypothetical previous existence or extra-temporal 
self-decision, can we find the ground of the possibility and occasion for sin 
in our normal natural constitution regarded as the perfectly normal process of 
development through which the race has passed previously to the acquisition 
of full moral personality; and can we assign the rise of evil itself simply to 
the difficulty of the task which has to be encountered by every individual per- 


son alike, the task of enforcing his inherited organic nature to obey a moral law 
which he has only gradually been able to discern?! 


Thus the origin of social evil lies within two areas: 1) the incom- 
pleteness of man as a moral creature who is constantly laboring un- 
der the burden of his basic animal equipment; 2) the trial and error 
of mental adjustment. The next step is the interweaving of the mul- 
tiple individual failures into the fabric of social organization and the 
uneven processes of social change. 

Bennett’s Christian Realism is the work in which he seeks to set 
forth his social ethics within the context of his theology. In relating 
realism to Bennett’s social thought, it is clear that he allows the facts 
of social experience to control his ideas about God and man to the 
extent that he is driven to explain social evil more in terms of the em- 
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pirical evidence than in terms of an a@ priori conception of human de- 
pravity.”* 

It is helpful to observe his summary of the causes of social evil 
found in a chapter which bears the identical title.’* The Objective 
Factors are: a) the size and complexity of modern social problems; 
b) the lags in social development; c) the unpredictability of results 
which encourages conservatism; d) the necessity of concerted action 
which is difficult to get where status is important; e) the positive bias 
toward evil embodied in institutions, movements and social habits. The 
Subjective Factors are: a) the pull of self-interest; b) provincialism 
which is the result of external limitation; c) specialization; d) fatigue; 
e) theories which are honestly held but which do not fit the facts of 
modern life; f) age; g) stupidity; h) inescapable limits of attention 
and imagination; i) becoming accustomed to suffering at a distance so 
that information about suffering is no longer a call to action; j) emo- 
tional maladjustments of individuals; k) the caution which is the result 
of the unpredictability of results. These factors all suggest that there 
are causes of evil which seem to be written into the very structure of 
our existence and impossible of escape. 

Private goodness has to reckon with the fact of complicated evil 
in social institutions. Personal righteousness, therefore, is never enough 
for the Christian. He must work for a refinement of the order even 
though his best efforts may be a compromise with what he regards as 
absolutely right. 

Whatever action is taken, the total structure must be regarded as 
the target of moral resolve. Bennett discounts the obvious and often 
proposed alternative, that of converting persons in major responsibili- 
ties to a Christian point of view and trusting that through their devo- 
tion and alertness the order may be Christianized, because he feels that 
such a conversion is no guarantee that the correct social program will 
be followed or that a person thus converted would be able to supply 
a valid interpretation of the social situation in spite of his new moral 
earnestness. 

Individual converts who are expected to do something dramatic 
for the social order seldom change in directions which are relevant 


11]bid., p. xi. 
12“The Causes of Social Evil,” Bennett’s contribution to a symposium entitled “Chris- 
tian Faith and the Common Life,” by Nils Ehrenstrom, M. F. Dibelius, et alii (Chicago, 
1938), pp. 183-195. 
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for the social order, and even if one individual after another were 
given a renewed moral perspective and inspired to engender a social 
conscience among his associates, this effort would still need to be sup- 
plemented by a major attack at the points where changes were most 
necessary. 

The problem of Christian social action is further complicated be- 
cause the authority of the New Testament is a confusion within the 
churches. Our present social setting is foreign to the New Testament 
philosophy of history. The ethics of Jesus are affected by—if not to- 
tally conditioned by—an apocalyptic view which we no longer hold. 

Bennett’s understanding of the place of Jesus as a guide to social 
thinking needs to be examined carefully, especially since he bases his 
social aims on the Christian goals for human life. He acknowledges the 
influence of Jesus’ life and he sees the cross as a lasting symbol of 
the persistence of Jesus’ righteousness and love. Furthermore, he 
acknowledges that Jesus’ life and teachings and the community which 
began around him have changed some of the objective facts of our so- 
cial life. He deplores the Christian emphasis upon his birth and death 
at the neglect of his life and ministry. He feels that the loss of the 
Jesus of history has taken its effect adversely upon the Christian wit- 
ness in the world.** 

But Bennett aggravates the problem with his conviction that the 
absoluteness of Jesus’ principle of love is far removed from anything 
which is possible in the world.’* This is serious because objectivity in 
moral standards is weakened considerably and subjective Christian ap- 
praisals of moral values are just as risky as the matter of trusting 
single converts to set the order aright with nothing but enthusiasm. 

For Bennett, the significance of Jesus is that he chose to respond 
to the leadership of God in his day, with all of the limitations of time 
and geography. This choice and this devotion, followed today, would 
give God access to our lives and an opportunity to guide us in our 
choices as we seek to follow in obedience and trust. To set things 
aright, the Christians need this will to will the will of God and more 
understanding of the enormity of social evils. They need to draft into 
their service all of the information about the social situation that they 
can find and then act on the basis of the most defensible technique 
open to them. After all of this is done, the best result will contain rec- 


13Christian Realism, pp. 135-36. 
14Social Salvation, pp. 81 ff. 
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ognized elements of evil because the process includes a partial under- 
standing of the will of God, incomplete information on the social 
situation, and imperfect techniques. 

In the light of this situation, Bennett proposes the following as 
the elements of the social strategy for the churches: 1) The churches 
should be dedicated to certain general goals. They must preach and 
teach constantly those religious and ethical principles which are essen- 
tial to the Christian life and which are corollaries to Christian salva- 
tion. 2) The churches must call the community to repentance for spe- 
cific social evils. The churches must avoid platitudes and point out the 
evils which are present in society and call for repentance. 3) The 
churches must support definite steps apart from partisan politics and 
apart from specific legislation. 4) In political action, the churches 
should keep the Christians aware of their political responsibility as 
citizens; and while it is rare that a legislative issue or a campaign issue 
is sharp enough and clearly enough aligned to specific Christian ideals 
for church sponsorship, whenever it is a clearly Christian issue the 
churches should act. 5) The church should encourage its members to 
engage in pioneering Christian social action in smaller groups, as con- 
cerned individuals, rather than as a church.’® 

In Bennett’s small volume in the Hazen series he gives his broad 
interpretation of the church and economic evil.'® This discussion is 
slanted toward America and the Protestant churches. The discussion 
proceeds on the basis that the present economic order developed while 
the church was unaware of the pressure of economics upon the lives of 
individuals. 

The economic system under which we live is characterized by the 
private ownership of property and the private ownership of the means 
of production for profits. It is assumed by the owners and the operators 
that profits for themselves will be accompanied by a condition of gen- 
eral betterment for the entire community. They argue that better wages 
and increased productivity for more profits will keep a spiral of eco- 
nomic health ascending. This has not been the case. Millions have 
found themselves in the midst of economic fluctuations with its de- 
pressions, unemployment, and fear of security. 

Christianity may be perverted in such a way as to present two 
answers to the economic problem. One is that the poor should resort 


15] bid., pp. 121-129. 
16Christianity and Our World (New York, 1936), pp. 33-45. 
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to asceticism and be content with the simple life of the barest neces- 
sities. The other is that the rich should resort to philanthropy and give 
emergency aid privately to those who are in need. 


But Christianity demands that all individuals should have an equal 
opportunity for the development of their God-given capacities, and it 
is easily conceded that no one can feel free as long as his very liveli- 
hood is constantly threatened or as long as his family must depend upon 
the charity of another for support. Christianity seeks to take the phil- 
anthropic motive and expand it throughout the whole system and make 
it approximate justice for all involved. The idea that a free enterprise 
checks itself and that a competitive order balances itself takes little 
account of the ability of those who are advantaged to control whatever 
tendencies that there may be to lift the fortunes of the workers or to 
threaten the security of the privileged. This process of rationalization 
also includes a theory that the wages of the workers are not a part of 
the profits, but a part of the costs of production. Profits, therefore, 
must be shown above wages. Another of these false theories which 
cause resistance to change is the notion that individual liberties are in- 
fringed if any legal barrier is thrust into the economic order to prevent 
the owners from running their business in a way pleasing to themselves. 
But this kind of thinking implies that the government is designed to 
protect a certain class and that it has no responsibility to protect the 
liberties of the workers. Another escape is the sponsorship of petty re- 
forms, fringe aspects of life improved through the support of the 
wealthy, while the main issues remain untouched. And the problem is 
most difficult for the churches because its members are on both sides 
of the conflict. Yet the Christian imperative must transcend all petty 
self-interest and, without swearing its allegiance to any single order as 
ideal, the church must keep the economic life of the people under the 
test of the ideal that each person must be allowed to live in a society 
which does not place arbitrary and unfair limitations upon his develop- 
ment as a child of God. 

Another problem to which Bennett addressed himself with clear 
insights and detailed analysis is the problem of pacifism. He has spent 
his most fruitful years in the midst of the threat of war, a war itself, 
and now, in the midst of the threats of a conflict which may be im- 
mensely more than merely another war. Pacifism was a very serious 
issue for the churches during and immediately prior to World War II, 
and Bennett faced it squarely in his Christian Realism. 
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The significance of pacifism for him is that it may be a necessary 
witness against violence. But this significance depends upon the wide- 
spread publicity of the policy and practice of non-violence, such as 
there was in the case of Gandhi.’” Otherwise, Bennett feels that paci- 
fism cannot be a strategy for the Christians whose responsibilities for 
the peace of the world and the victims of aggression must be kept in 
balance. His argument does not revolve around the teachings of Jesus 
or the New Testament as a whole, for he feels that we face a different 
set of facts when we assume responsibility for long-term policies in a 
world whose history does not promise to terminate any time soon. 

Bennett would not allow one standard for the statesman and an- 
other for the individual Christian. Here, again, his insight into the 
nature of the social dimensions of moral problems brings into focus the 
real difficulties of social ethics for the private Christian and his per- 
sonal righteousness. When public opinion is not ready for complete non- 
violence, the strategist must decide on the next step. And, the argu- 
ment follows, the Christian must not grant himself any more immunity 
from this decision than the statesman himself can afford. 

Bennett has rendered one of his greatest services in interpreting 
communism for the Christian community. Christian leaders are not 
concerned with communism because it is a threat to capitalism, for 
“Christianity has no stake in the survival of capitalism.” Communism 
was born in the matrix of Christianity and its aims are in many ways 
parallel to the aims of Christianity. It has spread among nations which 
have had no long experience with constitutional democracy, and it still 
appears to be a last resort or an only alternative to what has been a 
bad situation. 

Bennett’s criticisms of communism may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 1) Communism concentrates on capitalism as the root of all so- 
cial evils, and neglects other sources which are common to both cap- 
italists and Communists. 2) Communism has no capacity for preserv- 
ing personal relations at a level which encourages continuing fellow- 
ship. 3) Communism has no capacity for confessing its own sins. 4) 
Communism subordinates the individual to the welfare of the state in 
such a way that the individual cannot raise the question regarding his 
status or examine the proposals of the state for his life. 

Communism is a corrective of a one-sided Christianity with its 


\7Christian Realism, pp. 107-108 ff. 
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spiritualistic conception of life and with its tendency to overlook many 
of the given factors of our social life in its preachment of the Kingdom 
of God. And, in the present world struggle, the Christian’s obligation 
is to be loyal to the best within Christianity, for the best criticism of 
communism is an alert social order which grants those things to its 
citizens which are denied in a Communist state. 

When one reads Bennett, he is given the impression of complete- 
ness because Bennett follows the methodology of logic and he has 
adopted the technique of dialectical presentation which is characteristic 
of Niebuhr, his colleague in the Union Theological Seminary. 

Moreover, Bennett’s broad experience as a churchman gives him 
the benefit of practical observations which are refreshing. And my criti- 
cism of Bennett arises out of my own experience as a churchman, and 
as one who lives in the South of the United States during a time in 
which a most practical issue of Christian concern confronts the entire 
structure of a section which has faced an un-Christian social dilemma 
for many years. 

Any system which lacks an objective criterion for moral judg- 
ments suffers from the relativism of its interpreters as they read into 
the system their own prejudices based on their social exposure. Abso- 
lutism is a requirement of ethics, and a sound ethical system does not 
permit so many relativities that there is no place left for a cross, the 
hemlock, or a stake. Any defensible system must hold some values so 
tenaciously that death would be an alternative to their denial. 

Bennett acknowledges the lasting influence of the saints, prophets, 
and martyrs as one of the hopes for progress in the social order. But 
he denies the validity of individual action in the face of gigantic social 
forces to such an extent that he gives comfort to cowardice. This does 
not stem from any pessimism about human nature, but it rises out of 
his interpretation of the impregnability of the structure of social evil. 
It so thoroughly reduces Christian action to the level of observable 
and foreseeable results that the one who is bound by conscience to act 
in a given situation to break the mores and contribute his life—or his 
job and his security—to the setting of a new standard of social conduct 
is discouraged. 

In Christianity the cross stands for the persistence of individual 
action. It stands for the absoluteness of love, without which, it seems 
to me, we follow lines of least resistance and continue to dialecticize 
with weaker and weaker theses, antitheses, and syntheses. 

















The Social Thought of 
William Temple 


By J. CALVIN KEENE 


|= reader of William Temple’s writings finds himself in the pres- 

ence of one who might be termed a typical British religious thinker. 
A strong churchman, he makes a distinction between the activities 
which should characterize church officials and those of church mem- 
bers. A practical man, he reduces the basic principles of Christianity 
to a relatively simple form. There seems to be little or nothing of the 
mystical or intuitive in his thinking. In his social ethics he shows a 
tremendous interest in the immediate, practical problems of his day 
and speaks out fearlessly against the evils he discerns. He unites 
principle and practice yet, as a churchman primarily, places his 
emphasis upon the principle. Unlike German theologians, he expresses 
his thought clearly. There is nothing esoterically original about his 
vocabulary, and his basic concepts are those current in the English- 
speaking world during the first half of this century. He writes point- 
edly, keeping clearly before himself and his reader in his books on 
social problems the issues of modern life. He writes as an archbishop 
should write when he is counselling his flock. 


THEOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Theologically, Temple is a Christian theist. God is not the world, 
but the world depends upon him for its being. He is its creative 
ground. His will is the cause for both its being and its continuance. 
The world is not in any way necessary to God, but he is essential to 
it. Creation arises out of God’s love, yet the created world is not 
needed by God to express his love, since he expresses it continuous- 
ly within the relations of the Persons of the Holy Trinity. It is be- 
cause God’s love is overflowing that he creates. 

Man alone among all creatures is not completely governed by 
law. He exists as a free moral being and has been so created in order 
that some creatures might give God a free obedience, in full love 
for him. Yet man has done what God must have known in advance 
that he would do, namely, he chose to follow his own will rather 
than the will of God and by so doing has cut himself off from his 
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Creator, making his society a “welter of competing selfishness” in- 
stead of a fellowship of love.’ 


Hence man is dual. Made by God, he exists in God’s image. Yet 
he is at the same time sinful: alienated from God, rebellious, self- 
willed. Hence he needs atonement, which is more than simple for- 
giveness. It is the re-establishment in man of unity between God 
and himself. By moral living alone such atonement cannot be attained. 
Only through repentance, so deep and far-reaching that the clash of 
man’s will against the will of God is abolished, can oneness be found. 
The cross is God’s way of leading man back to God. It demonstrates 
to men the costliness of sin before God and by so doing wins the 
sinner from his sin to repentance. At the same time, the cross also 
reveals the inner heart of the universe, demonstrating it to be love. 
Salvation is the result, therefore, of the transforming power of God’s 
love in Christ. Saved men are transformed into the likeness of Christ, 
and moral living is a consequence.” 


The end of history will see the final consummation of this process 
of God’s drawing men to himself. Within history the complete fellow- 
ship of love cannot come to be. In one sense the Kingdom of God is 
already a reality, here and now, but, in another sense, the Kingdom 
will reach its fullness and perfection only in the eternal order.* 


THE CHURCH AND SocIAL ACTION 


The chief end of man for which he was created is to love God. In 
its inner heart religion is a relationship to God, therefore, not external 
performance or abstract belief. Yet religion is not confined to this es- 
sential core, for man’s relation to God, achieved through Christ, is 
bound to permeate the whole of life and give it direction. Religion sup- 
plies man with both a hierarchy of ends and means toward those ends. 
Its first business, it is true, is worship, yet worship is not its sole ac- 
tivity. Man yielded to his Lord must now obey God’s will in the per- 
formance of his duty. For God does have a will for this, his world, in 
its entirety. Those who are in accord with his will find it necessary to 
work toward a society that will express love more fully than our present 
society does. Hence the church has both the right and the duty to de- 





\Christianity and Social Order (New York, 1942), pp. 40 ff. 
2Christ the Truth (New York, 1924), ch. 14. 
3Christianity and Social Order, p. 41. 
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clare judgments on social movements and situations and to lay down 
principles which should govern the ordering of society.* 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION 


The individual Christian is a member of both church and nation. 
It is the latter which primarily moulds our lives. Since the nation is 
not yet truly Christian, and until it is, “there is not the remotest 
chance of any individual person being completely Christian. . . . We 
may be Christian Englishmen, but then at best we are only English 
Christians, and we are only as Christian as the influence of England 
will let us be.”’ Within his society the Christian has the duty both 
of attacking individual evils and of changing the atmosphere and 
general ideals of his culture in accordance with Christian ideals. This 
is the hope of the church for the nation, and as this hope is realized 
the citizen may hope in turn to become increasingly Christian. 

The nation is a natural growth with spiritual significance. 
The church is a spiritual creation which works through a natural 
medium. It is informed by the Holy Spirit of God in Christ, but its 
members are human beings who are partly animal in nature. The 
state appeals to their animal side because it is a natural development. 
Since the church is primarily spiritual in nature, its primary quality 
is mercy, which stands in contrast to the state’s primary quality of 
justice. Both church and state are God’s instruments for establishing 
his kingdom. They differ in function, but not in goal. The church 
appeals to men; the state restrains. The church upholds the spiritual 
ideal; the state upholds the highest possible standard of life for 
its citizens. Neither is the actual Kingdom of God, but each has its 
proper part to play in preparing for that Kingdom. 

Temple insists that the church’s duty of interfering in social 
matters must always be at the point of principle, not of actual policy 
decisions. As an institution, 


the Church is committed to the everlasting Gospel and to the Creeds which 
formulate it; it must never commit itself to an ephemeral programme of detailed 
action.? 

When the stage has been reached at which the public authority of any 
secular community accepts moral responsibility in relation to that community, 


4The Church Looks Forward (New York, 1944), p. 110. 

5The Kingdom of God (London, 1914), p. 73. 

8Church and Nation (London, 1915), pp. 52 f. 
TChristianity and Social Order, p. 19. 
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the function of the Church becomes a proclamation of principles, the indi- 
cation of features in the common life which seem to involve denial of those 
principles and an insistence that those who are responsible should think out and 
undertake necessary steps to make the principles apply.® 


In his relation to his state, the Christian is required to promote 
the best interests of his nation. The church may intervene in the 
nation in three ways. First, members of the church are required 
to fulfill their moral responsibilities and functions in a Christian 
spirit. Second, members must fulfill their civic rights in a Christian 
spirit. Third, the church must supply its members with a systematic 
statement of principles to aid them in doing these two things. This 
means that it will denounce contemporary customs and institutions 
which offend against these principles.® 


It will be asked whether the church should ever intervene in a 
specific issue. Temple replies that “It can be answered with almost 
complete assurance that the church, acting officially, should stand 
aside. It has its own witness to give; and if this were heeded, no dis- 
pute would arise.’*® In confronting specific issues, the one duty of 
the church is to attempt to raise these issues to a higher level upon 
which a solution might be found. It should be noted that at this point 
Temple is not discussing the outer relations of the state. He believes, 
as we shall see later, that it is the duty of the church, at least the 
British church, to support its nation in time of war. But as concerns 
internal relations and practices, the church dare not identify itself 
with any specific program. It must maintain a stand above all par- 
ticular positions. Occasionally it may act as mediator between con- 
tending parties, but its main task must be to “inculcate Christian 
principles and the power of the Christian spirit.”’* The task of work- 
ing out programs belongs to the politicians. Their decisions are always 
subject to the criticism of the church as it evaluates them from the 
standpoint of the Christian understanding of life and keeps watch 
over the spirit in which decisions are made, insisting that this be 
the spirit of true concern for persons in community. 


Before we turn to the ethical and moral ideals upheld by a 
Christian state, it is appropriate to examine one further issue. Does 


8The Church and Its Teaching Today (London, 1936), p. 20. 
®Christianity and Social Order, p. 21. 
10] bid., pp. 21 f. 
11Jbid., p. 23. 
12The Church Looks Forward, p. 139. 
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Temple expect the Kingdom of God to come into existence upon our 
earth? His reply is clear and unequivocal. The end for which the 
church is working within the nation is not to see established some 
particular state of society which will remain eternally unchanged. 
It is necessary to work and pray for the coming near of God’s King- 
dom on earth, and for God’s greater authority among men, but “the 
consummation is not and cannot be here.”** The final consummation 
must be a fellowship of all the servants of Christ and hence is not 
a possible event within the framework of earthly conditions. It is 
in the world of the resurrection that the ultimate hope finds its goal— 
a world in which our present conditions do not remain. Mankind needs 
chiefly “not a sociological millennium but spiritual redemption.’* Yet 
it must be maintained that Christians “should strive to secure such 
response in the hearts of men to the love of God made known in 
Christ as will lead to a perfect relationship between them in all their 
dealings with one another. . . .”’° In this sense Christians are to work 
for the coming of the Kingdom. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


The aim of a Christian social order is summed up by Temple 
in various phrases. It is, he says, “the widest possible development 
of individual personality in the widest and deepest possible fellow- 
ship.”?° God’s purpose is the development of persons in community." 
The individual and the community together hold the center of the ideal. 

This is the goal, the purpose, for which the nation and all other 
aspects of the social organization exist. Yet Temple shows no op- 
timism concerning the possibility of an ideal social order being real- 
ized. His striking statements concerning the relation of the ideal to 
that which is practically possible illustrate this attitude. He writes: 

It is sometimes supposed that what the church has to do is to sketch a per- 
fect social order and urge men to establish it. It is very difficult to know what 
“a perfec: social order” means. Is it the order that would work best if we were 
all perfect? Or is it the order that would work best in a world of men and 
women such as we actually are? If it is the former, it certainly ought not to 


be established; we should wreck it in a fortnight. If it is the latter, there is no 
reason for expecting the Church to know what it is.1® 


13The Church and Its Teaching Today, p. 22. 
14] bid., p. 23. 

15] bid., p. 21. 

16Christianity and Social Order, p. 76. 

11The Church Looks Forward, pp. 137 f. 
18Christianity and Social Order, p. 37. 
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Such a statement as this must be made, Temple believes, be- 
cause of the universality of human sin which leads every man to judge 
right and wrong, good and bad, from his own vantage point. The 
aim must be to recognize certain basic ethical principles implicit 
in Christian teaching and with these as norms to criticize and change 
the actual social order. This social order will always be less than ideal. 
Therefore we who are its products cannot be fully Christian. He states, 
“There is not the remotest chance of an individual person being 
completely Christian.’’” 

Such statements as these raise in the reader’s mind the question 
of the relevance of Jesus’ teaching in the Gospels. Temple replies: 

What is the Christian’s duty in the actual world? Are we literally here and 
now to obey the Sermon on the Mount? There will be many who will say, “If 
you are Christians, yes. There must be no compromise with the world. If you 
do accept this ideal of life, you are bound at all costs to follow it.” I venture 
to think that such an argument really involves the error, as I believe it to be 
of mediaeval monasticism. With all its enormous virtues, the great objection 
to the monastic system appears to me to be this: it ignores the fact that you 
cannot cut yourself off from your generation and live in it a life which is al- 
together at variance with its principles. If you do, it will be something forced 
and not natural. It is here that men will always find the supreme miracle of 
the life of Christ: He always lived with a certainty of communion with God, 
such as no one else ever had, and yet there appears in Him no consciousness 
that there was any alienation between Himself and God. . . . It does not ap- 
pear from the way in which God works in the world or in the Church that we 
shall find that miracle repeated in ourselves. And if not, we are involved in 
compromise; we are members of Christ, children of God . . . but we are 
also children of this world and of this generation.?° 


Temple concludes this statement by adding, “compromise of a 
certain kind with the standards of the society we live in is not only 
inevitable, but right.””* 

The quotations just above were written during the heat of the 
first world war when Temple was under the necessity of advising 
British Christians as to their duty in that conflict. During the second 
world war he again addressed himself to the question of how far 
a society and its individual members can go toward achieving the 
ideal. He writes: 

Nearly everything that embitters life can be removed from it if we live up 


to these two great commandments (love God and love neighbor). But we do 
not, and what is more, we cannot. It is no good saying that we should love God 


19The Kingdom of God, p. 73. 
20] bid., pp. 83 f. 
21] bid., p. 92. 
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with all our hearts—we do not know enough about Him; and your neighbor 
as yourself, for he will irritate you just as much tomorrow as he did today. . . . 
That is the Christian way, but we cannot follow it except in the power of God 
that grows in our heart, if we find the companionship of Him in whom alone 
it is possible—Jesus, perfect God and perfect Man.?2 


Of course Temple should realize that it is this power of God which 
Christians do claim is made available to them, yet he places no real 
confidence in the partial hope expressed in the last sentence. His actual 
expectation is expressed as follows: 

When we pass from the realm of pure principle to the realm of action 
it is our duty as Christians to think out that kind of action which is practical 
in the world we know with such human nature as ours and that of our neigh- 
bors as its agent; not to dream of what would be a perfect world if everyone 
already were a perfect Christian. Even then if we should be successful in es- 
tablishing it for a moment we should break it to pieces in a fortnight. No, we 


have not reached the stage in which we can hope to live by the Gospel only, 
with no reference to the law.?° 


As a final point on this issue we note that Temple recognizes 
the cross of Christ as the “mode of God’s power.” Only by showing 
love, he says, and showing love through sacrifice, can man’s heart 
and will be won. This is the divine mode of winning men, the actual 
divine method. But for us men the way of love is the ideal method. 
And as ideal it is beyond our capacities to apply it practically, just 
because we lack the necessary love in ourselves.”* 


Having noted this “realistic” and rather pessimistic approach 
to the possibility of any human society incorporating the Christian 
ideal, we turn now to the basic principles of Christian ethics in re- 
lation to society. 


1. Freedom. The primary principle of Christian ethics, Temple 
says, is respect for every person as a person. Since each man is 
a child of God for whom Christ died, each is of himself val- 
uable, quite apart from his value to society itself. The person is 
primary; ine state exists for the person. The first aim of social prog- 
ress must therefore be to provide the widest possible scope for the 
exercise of all the distinctively personal powers and qualities. The 
most fundamental of these is freedom. Hence society should be so 
organized as to provide the maximum opportunity for making choices 


22The Church Looks Forward, pp. 171 f. 
23]bid., p. 174. 
24Church and Nation, pp. 13 f. 
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and the best possible training in what choices to make. This means 
that the state must aim to provide the widest possible extension of 
personal responsibility, for responsible choice is the only kind that 
may be called freedom. The goal is, then, freedom which, properly 
understood, must include discipline. Freedom is self-control, self- 
determination, self-direction. “To train citizens in the capacity for 
freedom and to give them scope for free action is the supreme end of 
all true politics.” 

Conflicts appear between citizens within the state because of 
their self-centeredness, so law is necessary, as a restraint. Its pur- 
pose is to preserve and extend true freedom. 


2. Social Fellowship. Men require one another, both for practical 
reasons and for the sake of sociability. Actual freedom is the liberty 
men enjoy in various social units in which they participate: church, 
club, unions, etc. Freedom is not therefore just an individual matter 
nor does it exist only in relation to the state. It is exercised chiefly 
in the intermediate groupings. “Liberty is actual in the various cul- 
tural and commercial and local associations that men form.”** Hence 
the free state will foster these groups, allowing them freedom to guide 
their own activities. 

It is very important to note that the Christian concept of free- 
dom is not self-interest. Only as it is expressed through fellowship is 
it justified. The richer a man’s personal relations are, the more fully 
personal is he. To become fully a person, he must be rightly related 
to God and fellows. This truth is of great practical and political 
importance, for it means that the freedom-loving state must foster 
these intermediate groupings within the state. Modern democracy is, 
unfortunately, impatient of them, tending to lean toward either in- 
dividualism or collectivism. Neither of these is compatible with the 
Christian ideal. 


3. Service. Freedom joined to fellowship yields service as an obli- 
gation. A man’s vocation should ideally be considered a service. Those 
able to choose their vocations ought to choose on the basis of the 
quality of service that the vocation renders rather than personal 
inclination. Those without genuine choice should accept the work 
in which they find themselves as their proper vocation. Whatever 


25Christianity and Social Order, pp. 45 f. 
267 bid., p. 40. 
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the work, it should be used as an opportunity to serve “as unto the 
Lord.””* 

In serving the family and larger social groups one must not 
force upon them a Christian standard which he himself is not prepared 
to accept. The Christian should live by the ideal of service to the 
point of self-sacrifice so far as he is able, and should invite others 
to do likewise, but he must not attempt to force his standard upon 
them or even upon himself.”* 


“Freedom, Fellowship, Service—these are the three principles 
of a Christian social order, derived from the still more fundamental 
postulate that man is a child of God and is destined for life of eternal 
fellowship with Him.””° 


The reader may feel a sense of surprise at this point that Temple 
does not consider love and justice to be the fundamental principles 
of a Christian social order. He explains that they are not actually 
principles that can be taken as norms, but are rather regulative 
principles. Love finds its expression, practically, only through jus- 
tice, and justice cannot be so defined as to be immediately applicable 
to every situation. Even when it is defined as rendering to every 
man his due we still face the question of what his due is. Hence, 
love and justice are principles which regulate the application of 
freedom, fellowship, service. For example, freedom may not be so 
applied as to offend against love, nor may fellowship and service 
oppose justice. 

A further principle to be applied is that of natural law. This 
refers to God’s law which operates within nature. It demands that 
human activity must function in accordance with its own nature. To 
illustrate, the reason that goods are produced is to satisfy the needs 
of men. Hence production exists naturally for consumption and 
therefore for man. When then any system of production arises which 
is regulated for profits to the producer rather than for the needs 
of the consumer it stands in opposition to natural law. All economic 
systems should be tested by this principle. Should our capitalistic 
system break down it will be an indication that there is such a natural 
law which capitalism has violated. Any economic system which sets 


27] bid., p. 53. 
28] bid., pp. 54 f. 
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men against one another must be condemned on moral grounds as 
violating the principle of love. 


A great value of the principle of natural law is that it unites the 
ideal and the practical. We generally tend to follow one or the other 
of these. We may start with a pure ideal of what society ought to 
be and when we find the actual situation widely different from the 
ideal we “bleat fatuously about Love.” Or we start with the world 
as it is and try to remedy single abuses without general direction or 
criterion.*” We avoid both these extremes with the aid of the concept 
of natural law, for it helps us frame a conception of the ideal rela- 
tion between the various activities of men and of the men engaged 
in them. By consideration of the status of the activity in the light 
of its social function we keep in view both the ideal and the practical. 

In a number of his works, Temple examines with a critical eye 
the social order in Britain as it existed at the time of his writing 
and makes many suggestions concerning actual changes he believes 
ought to have been made. No good end is to be served by detailing 
these here. It will suffice for our purpose merely to indicate that the 
following are some of these specific suggestions. Man should act as 
a partner to nature and cease exploiting it through wrong methods 
of agriculture, says Temple. He calls for a christianizing of education 
and for carrying the ideals of Christianity into the everyday life 
of the factory and the professions. He attacks the evils of bad hous- 
ing, malnutrition, unemployment, and demands of the social order 
that it conform to the natural law and the will of God. In international 
affairs he demands that the resources and wealth of the world be 
made available to all and that evil economic and social orders be 
changed. In economics two main problems appear for Christians: i. e., 
the right use of land and proper control of money. From this sketchy 
outline the reader can sense how widely Temple’s mind ranged over 
the fields of practical human living. He himself warns us concerning 
his suggestions that they are not to be taken as a program for action 
since it is only on matters of Christian principle that he can speak 
authoritatively. 


A recurring theme in Temple’s writings is that of the Christian’s 
relation to war. As might be anticipated, the emphasis already noted 
upon the Christian’s adapting his ideal to the actual possibilities exist- 
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ing in an evil society makes it possible for him to say that the Chris- 
tian citizen should fight in the defense of his country. Only church 
officials would be excluded, for priests serve God by not participating 
in war. Soldiers and politicians by participation serve him also. “If 
they do their work as in His sight, and to His glory, they are serving 
Him every bit as much as we (priests) are.*' It is actually the duty 
of citizens to fight in their country’s defense. Yet when victory has 
been attained forgiveness must be extended to the enemy.** 


If there were an actual Christian nation things would be different, 
for it would choose to perish rather than “stain its soul by the passion 
of war.’ Yet there is no actual Christian nation, so participation 
in war may be the lot of any citizen. Temple, writing in 1942, states 
this baldly: 

In face of this conflict a Christian cannot doubt or hesitate. Christianity, 
as is clear from the Gospels, stakes everything on human freedom. Christians 
have often failed to recognize this; but the Gospel-message is clear... . Free- 
dom is a necessary element in the foundation of a Christian civilization be- 
cause it is the first presupposition of Christianity itself. 

We are not fighting for Christianity; that must always be wrong and futile. 
But we are fighting to maintain an order of society which gives free course 
to the Christian Gospel and offers a hope of advance toward a truly Christian 
civilization.** 


CRITIQUE 


The first question I wish to raise is whether Temple’s statement 
of the basic Christian principles is valid. This query is pertinent for 
all statements of Christian social ethics since the New Testament 
itself does not teach anything that might be termed social ethics. I 
feel that Temple’s emphasis upon freedom, interpreted primarily in 
terms of political freedom, is questionable as the ultimate Christian 
principle. In opposition to Temple I should argue that he reflects 
more the thought of Western philosophers and politicians since the 
time of the French revolution than biblical emphases. For even 
if we agice with him that the primary principle underlying all is 
“respect for every person as a person,” yet we might refuse to identify 
political freedom as the one indispensable means for fulfilling that 
principle. It is possible, for instance, to make a case for economic 


31Church and Nation, p. 98. 
32The Church Looks Forward, p. 189. 
33Kingdom of God, pp. 82 f. 
34The Hope of a New World (New York, 1942), pp. 87 f. 
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security being our great need today, rather than such freedom, just 
because in modern nations insecurity is so rampant and so destructive 
of personality. We are saying, in brief, that Temple needs to present 
more evidence for his position before it can be regarded as established. 

Further, he seems to assume that only when people have full 
political freedom can they become fully real as personalities. No 
Christian would deny that freedom is a desirable condition for men 
but Temple’s point is patently false. As we think over the list of those 
men believed by Christians to have been the greatest in history, men 
such as Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Deutero-Isaiah, Paul, John, almost every 
name that occurs to us is that of a person who lived in a political 
situation which denied him personal freedom of the sort Temple 
defends so strongly. Spiritual freedom does not seem to be determined 
by political freedom. 


Second, we must agree with Temple that man is not perfect and 
cannot, while human, be perfect as God is perfect. There is no fully 
Christian nation or society. Further, the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment does not suggest that a perfect human society will appear within 
human history. Yet, having agreed with him at so many points, we 
must still object to the sweeping way in which he disposes of the 
absolute demands voiced in the teaching of Jesus. It seems that in 
his thought they have truly little or no relevance for us because they 
are not immediately applicable. We noticed in the main body of the 
paper that he states that Jesus’ teaching does call us to perfection 
but that this call cannot find its application in a sinful society. Christ 
could speak in such terms because he is divine and was able to live 
by his teaching. We cannot. We are therefore inescapably involved in 
compromise and the Christian ideal must always remain just an ideal 
for us. It is not practical. 

Such is Temple’s view. Taken in this form we must ask what 
relevance any of Christ’s teachings have for us? Does he not then at 
every point speak to us as God and are not, therefore, all his teachings 
out of relation to us? This seems to me one of the grave dangers of 
stressing Christ’s divinity so strongly that he loses his significance for 
humanity. But we would remind ourselves that he was also fully 
human, tempted like as we are! Therefore he himself lived by his 
teaching as a man and his teaching és applicable to us. The Gospels 
are full of statements that we should do this or do that. 

On this second point we find ourselves agreeing with Temple in 
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his analysis of the fact that men are prone to sin but disagreeing 
with his statements that the “absolute demands” of Jesus have no direct 
relevance for us and should not be approached as binding demands 
upon us. For they are the ways that life ought to be lived and if we 
fail to live up to them fully we must recognize that we have failed 
and need to repent. But Temple seems quite complacent in stating 
that in personal life “there is not the remotest chance of an individual 
person being completely Christian.” His easy acceptance of man’s 
actual performance threatens the ideal and prepares one to move to 
a lower level of ethical and moral activity, unperturbed by his com- 
promises. We ask whether this does not indicate a lack of faith in 
man quite different from that exhibited by his Lord? 


At another point Temple tells us that vicarious suffering is 
ideally the way in which we ought to work in a sinful world but 
adds that this is impossible for us because we do not love sufficiently! 
We would reply that self-accepted suffering has been a distinguishing 
mark of many Christians who have accepted great difficulties and 
death itself for the sake of loyalty to Christ and his teaching. Man 
is capable of sacrificial love. 


Third, we examine Temple’s concept of the relation between 
church and state. Nowhere does he suggest that the individual be- 
cause of his Christian ideals might find it necessary to oppose his 
state. This suggests to me either that he places the state above 
religion, which is not conceivable, or else, as seems more likely, he 
is convinced that there can be no conflict between them. One might 
argue in opposition to his point that the family, like the state, is a 
creation of God yet the state may make demands, as in wartime, 
that wreck the family. One of God’s creations is here superseded 
by another and more inclusive one. The occasion may well arise, 
I believe, when the religious duty of man requires him to refuse his 
duty to the state. 

Recalling Temple’s basic principles we ask, specifically, whether 
in time of war there will not be a conflict between the principle of 
freedom and the “regulative principle” of love? Temple goes to the 
extreme of stating that if the church should advise its members in 
the name of religion not to participate in a war this would be wrong 
because it would be interference in the work and province of the state! 
We cannot help wondering whether Temple felt it equally a duty for 
Christians in “enemy” countries to take up arms against his own coun- 
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try? We are saying that on this issue, as on the two mentioned above, 
there is no simple Christian solution but that we object to his failure 
to grapple more fundamentally with the issues. 

Finally, we must note that Temple’s reputation as a great fighter 
for social justice is fully deserved and requires no amplification at 
our hands. We can be deeply grateful that such a man held the arch- 
bishopric at a time when his influence for the good was so often needed. 











Man, God, and the Church 
In the Age of the Renaissance 


By RoLanp H. BaINnToN 


B Bere Renaissance is currently conceived to have been at variance 
with the Middle Ages and nowhere more so than in the area of 
religion. The classic contrast was vividly drawn by Symonds. He 
took, as his type of the Middle Ages, St. Bernard, who rode for an 
entire day beside the shores of Lake Leman without “noticing the 
azure of the waters, the radiance of the mountains with their robe 
of sun and snow, but instead bent his thought-burdened forehead over 
the neck of his mule, and at the end of the journey, when his 
companions referred to the lake, inquired, “What lake?’ Even so 
were the men of that day pilgrims intent on sin, death, and judgment. 
They esteemed beauty a snare, pleasure a sin, the world a fleeting 
show, man as depraved, judgment inevitable, hell everlasting, and 
heaven best attained by the mortification of the flesh.’ 

The type of the Renaissance was Dr. Faustus, an emancipated 
Dr. Faustus, for in the original tale the devil played a part and to 
him the doctor had to pledge his soul in order that blind Homer might 
sing for him, that at his behest Alexander might rise from the dead 
with all his legionaries, and Helen of Troy be given to him as a bride. 
That for which Faustus forfeited his soul the Renaissance appropriated 
without price. “Homer, no longer by the intervention of a fiend but 
by the labor of the scholar, sang to the new age.” The legions of 
Alexander rose again in the pages of the historians, and Helen was 
taken to wife in the recovery of the ineffable beauty of Greek art, 
of which her loveliness was the symbol. Not by magic but by the toil- 
some devotion to erudition on the part of magnificent Italy was the 
guilty dream of the ancient legend given blithe fulfillment; and thereby 
was ushered in the modern world.” 

This picture like many another interpretation of the past has 
of late been subjected to revision. There are those who point out 


1J. A. Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy: “The Age of the Despots” (1935), 9-11. 
2Ibid., “The Revival of Learning” (1935), 354. The Faust story emerges full-blown 
only at the end of the sixteenth century, and even then not in Symonds’ emancipated 
form. Stories of compacts with the devil are common in the Middle Ages. 
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that the Middle Ages were not innocent of the Faustian type. There 
were Aucassins who, with a Nicolette and a convivial company of 
lords and dames, preferred hell to a bored eternity with stuffy saints. 
There were roistering vagabond students, throat-cutting outlaws, 
predatory barons, and wenching bishops. Contemporary with St. 
Bernard was Abelard, the troubadour theologian tinctured with ra- 
tionalism. 

On the other hand, there were Bernards in the age of the Ren- 
aissance. Michelangelo could never dismiss from memory the rever- 
berations of the diluvian tones of Savonarola as he stunned his hearers 
with predictions of imminent doom. Nor should one forget the renown 
of San Bernardino of Siena, nor of that other Bernardino, also of 
Siena, known as Ochino, the general of the Capuchins of the order 
of St. Francis, who toured Italy on penitential missions, barefoot, 
meanly clad, emaciated, his long white beard and ethereal countenance 
reminiscent of the face of Moses after he had talked with God. And 
all this in the very heyday of Renaissance in the Eternal City. Even 
the humanists, of the first generation at least, were imbued with the 
ideals of Franciscan poverty and regarded as their patron saint Jerome, 
the monastic scholar.® 

One is prompted to wonder whether Bernard and Faust are not 
perhaps eternal contemporaries existing side by side in every age 
and culture. To go so far, however, would be to abandon differentiation 
of historical periods; and some shifts of emphasis and interest cer- 
tainly are evident. 

These two types afford a contrast all the more striking because 
there are so many parallels to be compared. Both involve man’s be- 
havior, his concept of himself, his aspirations declared or unavowed, 
his belief as to his destiny and as to those forces which brought him 
into being and determine or contend for his fate. 

We may conveniently begin with man, the way in which he 
demeaned himself and the manner in which he envisaged his place 
and réle in the universe. The classic portrayal has thought to find 
in the Renaissance the emergence of the superman, egoistic, ambitious, 
unscrupulous, ruthless, and remorseless, consumed with a passion not 
for immortality but for fame. The type is seen in the despots of the 
Italian city states. Take for example Fondolo of Cremona, who when 


8Hans Baron, “Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth in Humanistic Thought,” Specu- 
lum XIII, 1 (Jan. 1938), 1-37. 
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the Pope and the emperor visited him on their way to the Council 
of Constance, took them to the rampart of a high tower affording 
a view of the panorama of the Po. The thought flashed into the mind 
of Fondolo that here was a remarkable opportunity to immortalize 
himself by shoving them both over the parapet, thus attaining the 
distinction of having killed a pope and an emperor on the same day. 
He resisted the temptation, but when later he himself was condemned 
to execution, regretted that he had let slip the greatest opportunity 
of his life.* And then there were all the Sforzas, Viscontis, the Medici, 
and the Borgias, whose demeanor supplied the models for Machiavelli’s 
Prince. Al Capones were they in the methods by which they won 
and held power, but Carnegies, Rockefellers, and Morgans in the 
liberality with which they employed it. The distinction of these elegant 
banditti is less to be found in their buccaneering behavior—that can 
be matched in other periods—than in their patronage of the arts. 
Lorenzo de Medici was equally adept in plotting an assassination, 
making merry at a carnival, or in judging a horse, a sermon, a poem, 
or a picture, and this it is that marks him off from plain cutthroats. 
Perhaps then we should shift from the lust for power to the love 
of elegance as the primary note of the era. The ideal was the rounding 
out of man’s personality, the development of all his capacities, the 
subjection of all disciplines to his rational control. The courtier liter- 
ature draws the picture of the well-rounded man. He can fight, dance, 
swim, hunt, woo, and warble. His mind introduces system into every 
field. War becomes strategy, business is bookkeeping, statecraft is 
diplomacy, art is perspective. Here and now man aspires to bring 
to bloom his seeded powers and cherishes less a blessed immortality 
than an imperishable name acquired not by spectacular deviltry but 
by artistic and literary pre-eminence. One thinks at this point of the 
burgeoning geniuses of the Renaissance: Leonardo in art and me- 
chanics; Michelangelo in painting, sculpture, and architecture; Rabe- 
lais in medicine and literature; Raleigh in exploration and _ histori- 
ography; Servetus in theology and physiology; Postel in statecraft, 
mathematics, and orientalia; Erasmus in classical and patristic schol- 
arship, not to mention journalism. Many of them were supported by 
a Maecenas who thought to attain an undying reputation through 
a dedication. Surely, here we have a contrast to the prevailing 
anonymity of medieval donors and craftsmen who vied with one 


4J. A. Symonds, “The Age of the Despots,” p. 233, note 17. 
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another to honor the Blessed Virgin without carving their names into 
the pediments. 

Even more, we are told, is this the period in which man had the 
temerity first to apply to himself a designation hitherto reserved for 
God, the title of creator. The sculptors, painters, and poets first 
commenced to talk of their “creations.” To point the comparison, 
God himself was painted seated at an easel. All of the modern vocabu- 
lary of creative art, creative writing, creative painting stems thus 
from the Renaissance.’ The Middle Ages would have regarded such 
terminology as arrogant, if not indeed well-nigh blasphemous. Did 
not Thomas Aquinas say, “God alone can create, because creation is 
the bringing of something out of nothing, and that no man can 
ever do”’?® 

This total picture may not be wholly without warrant. A cer- 
tain shift of tone is discernible in the Renaissance, but the differ- 
ences can be’ grossly exaggerated. The uomo universale was for some 
indeed an ideal, and yet he may also have been simply the result 
of a lack of specialization, just as in the early nineteenth century 
Benjamin Silliman handled both chemistry and geology because the 
sciences were not yet sufficiently advanced to compel a division. 
Again, the claim of newness for the application to man of the title 
“creator” calls for considerable qualification. The view of Aquinas 
was not that which prevailed in antiquity, for the doctrine of creation 
out of nothing was a scholastic invention. It is not the classical Greek 
view as expounded in the Timaeus, nor even the Hebrew picture of 
the first chapter of Genesis, where the Spirit of God brooded over the 
waters and the waters were already there. The Greeks did not hesitate 
to apply to man two of the words descriptive of God as Creator. The 
one was Demiourgos and the other was Poetes. Nor did St. Paul himself 
disdain this latter term. The position of Thomas Aquinas was not 
even that of the other scholastics, for he frankly avowed that at this 
point he was dissenting from the Magister Sententiarum. Peter Lom- 
bard had said that in the absolute sense, to be sure, creation cannot be 
predicated of man. No more can the forgiveness of sins; yet in a deriv- 
ative sense man may be said both to create and to forgive.’ Aquinas, in 
taking issue with him, objected only to his terminology. He would re- 


SEdgar | Zilsel, Die Entstehung des Geniebegriffes (1926), 280-83. 
6Summa Theol. I, 45, 8. 
7Sent. II, I and IV, S. 
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serve strictly for God the designation “creator,” and would apply to 
man rather the title “concreator.”* The Renaissance then did not so 
much introduce a new view of man as rather displayed a distaste for 
overly refined distinctions. 


If one turns to the doctrine of man as expounded by Renaissance 
writers, the departure from the classical Christian picture is evident 
but not glaring. Let us examine three cases. Take first the passage 
most frequently cited as marking the radical departure, namely, 
Pico’s essay “On the Dignity of Man,” where he holds that man is 
stationed in the middle of the great chain of being, endowed with 
freedom either to degenerate to the level of the brute or to ascend 
and “be reborn into the higher forms which are divine.” Man is so 
much “the maker and moulder of himself that he may fashion him- 
self into whatever shape he shall prefer.” The summit of the ascent 
is an illumination and intoxication whereby man is united with divinity. 
“Roused by an ineffable love, full of divine power, we shall no longer 
be ourselves but shall become He Himself who made us.’*® The end 
is thus deification. 


This passage has been characterized as Promethean, but that 
emphatically it is not. The myth of Prometheus is the picture of man 
in defiance of the gods inventing and disseminating technological arts. 
Such a picture one can indeed find in the period of the Renaissance. 
One has it in a little fantasy of Erasmus, who, finding Colet and some 
of his friends somewhat heated over a discussion of the nature of 
the sin of Cain, undertook to relate a diverting story which he pro- 
fessed to have found in some ancient author. In this version, Cain 
with guile approached the angel with the flaming sword guarding the 
gate of Paradise in order to wheedle and needle him into passing out 
some of the luxuriant seeds of Eden. What would God care? inquired 
Cain. He had forbidden only the apples on one tree. Besides, did the 
guardian relish his task? From an angel God had made him into an 
executioner performing the duty assigned on earth to dogs. To keep 
men out of Paradise the sentinel must himself forgo the delights alike 
of Paradise and earth, and earth is wondrous fair with vast oceans, 
lofty mountains, secluded vales, rivulets leaping down rocky declivities. 
There are thousands of trees with lush foliage and perennial fruits. 


8Summa Theol. I, 45, 8. 
®Translated in The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, edited by Cassirer, Kristeller and 
Randall (1948), p. 225 f. 
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Man is indeed plagued by disease, but there is nothing which ingenuity 
and industry cannot surmount. Why then should the angel brandish 
his sword against the wind and deprive himself of such charms, and 
why should he deprive those who already have so many of a few 
paltry seeds? The angel is seduced and Cain achieves such an abundant 
yield that God is jealous and plagues him with ants, weevils, toads, 
caterpillars, mice, locusts, swine, hail, and tornado, and Cain’s pro- 
pitiatory offering is rejected.*° This is Promethean and perhaps it is 
no accident that it should have been penned by one trained among 
the Brethren of the Common Life, with their insistence on man’s 
ability to imitate the Redeemer. Yet, again, how seriously did Erasmus 
intend his jeu d’esprit, which he related apologetically and with his 
Mona Lisa smile? 

At any rate, Pico’s picture is not this. Technological progress is 
not his aim, and the displeasure of God is not incurred. The point is, 
rather, that’ man, situated between the beasts and the angels, has it 
within his power to descend or to ascend until he be actually united 
with God. This is nothing other than Neoplatonic mysticism, and it 
is not alien to the Christian tradition into which it had already been 
incorporated. The early Greek theologians had declared that God 
became man in order that man by union in the Eucharist with God 
might become God. For a parallel to Pico’s “Dignity of Man” one may 
turn to Bonaventura’s “Itinerary of the Soul to God,” where he 
asserts that although man can do nothing without divine assistance, 
he is endowed with faculties enabling him to co-operate with God. Let 
man then bestir himself, open his eyes, unstop his ears, that rising 
above the terrestrial to the celestial he may be wholly transferred and 
transformed into God. Not without reason does Bonaventura cite 
Dionysius the Areopagite, that favorite transmitter of the Neoplatonic 
tradition to the Christian world. 

Take a second example from the age of the Renaissance, the 
whimsical fantasy of Giambattista Gelli, who conceived a diverting 
variant of the story of Ulysses and Circe. In the new version Ulysses 
prevails upon Circe to restore to human form and to permit to return 
to their native land all of the Greeks upon her island whom she had 
transformed into beasts. Circe consents with, however, one stipulation. 
The Greeks must desire to be restored. Ulysses conveys to them one 
after another the good news, only to be rebuffed. ‘For what is man,” 
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he is asked, “if not a featherless, hideless biped with no roof upon 
his back like a turtle or a snail?” He must till and toil, whereas nature 
provides for the animals. Consider, moreover, the diseases to which 
men are a prey. The serpent, formerly the famous physician Agesimos 
of Lesbos, is of no mind to return, because the animals do not get 
sick, and besides physicians know nothing anyway. “How then did 
you acquire your reputation?” inquires Ulysses, and the candid answer 
is “By fraud.” Men are distraught by fears, racked by passions, and 
addicted to cruelties. The goat says of his present situation, Jo sono 
contento. And the deer is not inclined to return, for she had been 
the wife of a philosopher who insisted that she talk philosophy, in 
which men are peculiarly adept. Besides when the children are a 
bawling nuisance they are left to their mothers, and when they be- 
come interesting their fathers take over. Nine of the animals declined. 
Only the elephant, formerly a philosopher, was willing to listen to 
the praises of man, who by contemplating the beauty of the heavens 
may change from the terrestrial to the celestial, and casting off the 
impediments of the flesh—this is addressed to the elephant—may 
himself become as it were a god. The elephant is at length so enrap- 
tured that he bursts into a hymn. 


I sing the first cause of all things corruptible and incorruptible 

Who hath weighed the earth in the midst of the heavens 

And let fall gentle waters for the nutriment of mortals, 

Who hath ordained various kinds of creatures for the services of man, 
Who hath endowed man with intellect to know him and with will to love him; 
May all that is within me bless his name. 

All ye gifts of my soul sing with me the first cause of all causes. 

Join with me, light of my mind and freedom of my will, 

O eternal mover without end and without beginning, 

It is today man who sings thy praises, 

And with all his powers desires that to thee be given glory and honor." 


Now what shall be said of this rhapsody? Particularly in the 
original, it calls to mind, first of all, St. Francis’ “Song of the Crea- 
tures.” There are besides certain reminiscences of the Psalms plus 
a few Aristotelian phrases already incorporated into the synthesis 
of Thomas Aquinas. And the whole once more is suffused with the 
mysticism of the Florentine Platonic Academy. 

A third example serves further to reinforce the point. It is 


11Giambattista Gelli, La Circe (1548), ed. Severino Ferrari (1897), 139-41. 
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a prayer placed by Castiglione in the mouth of Bembo and based 
upon certain passages in his authentic works. 


Deign, then, O lord, to hear our prayers, pour thyself upon our hearts, 
and with the splendour of thy most holy fire illumine our darkness and, like 
a trusted guide, in this blind labyrinth show us the true path. Correct the false- 
ness of our senses, and after our long pursuit of vanities give us true and solid 
good; make us to inhale those spiritual odours that quicken the powers of the 
intellect, and to hear the celestial harmony with such accord that there may 
no longer be room in us for any discord of passion; fill us at that inexhaustible 
fountain of content which ever delights and never satiates, and gives a taste 
of true beatitude to all who drink its living and limpid waters; with the beams 
of thy light purge our eyes of misty ignorance, to the end that they may no 
longer prize mortal beauty, and may know that the things which first they 
seemed to see, are not, and that those which they saw not, really are. 

Accept our souls, which are offered thee in sacrifice; burn them in that 
living flame which consumes all mortal dross, to the end that, being wholly 
separated from the body, they may unite with divine beauty by a perpetual 
and very sweet bond and that we, being severed from ourselves, may, like true 
lovers, be able to transform ourselves into the beloved, and rising above the 
earth may be admitted to the angels’ feast, where, fed on ambrosia and im- 
mortal nectar, we may at last die a most happy and living death, as died of 
old those ancient fathers whose souls thou, by the most glowing power of con- 
templation, didst ravish from the body and unite with God.” 


In this prayer of Bembo, Bonaventura would have missed one 
Christian essential, and that is a reference to the name of Christ. 
The same observation applies, of course, to the other two examples. 
For the Christian mystic, Christ is the mediator, and only by feeding 
on him can one taste of God. In these Renaissance writers the Chris- 
tian note is muted, though never definitely denied, and the door is 
thereby opened to pass from Christianity, not to irreligion but rather 
to universal religion. 

This becomes the more evident if one turns from the Renais- 
sance view of man to the Renaissance view of God. Immanentism 
was the kernel of the concept. Now this, of course, is not definitely 
anti-Christian, and texts in the New Testament were not inappropriate- 
ly found by way of support. Did not the Apostle Paul say of God, “In 
Him we live and move and have our being?’’* Observe, however, that 
the apostle was quoting a classical poet. Another favorite text was the 
reference in the Johannine prologue to the immanent light," that “light 


12Translated in H. H. Blanchard, Prose and Poetry of the Continental Renaissance 
(1949), 380. On the subject of the dignity of man in the Renaissance compare: Eu- 
genio Garin, “La ‘Dignitas hominis’ e la Letteratura Patristica,” Rinascita 1 (1938), 
102-46; Herschel Baker, The Dignity of Man (1947). 
18Acts 17:28. 

14John 1:9. 
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that lighteth every man that cometh into the world,”’® because this 
was interpreted in terms of the Neoplatonic doctrine of light con- 
ceived through metaphysics rather than physics. Light was held to be 
a form which has to be united with all matter if it is to be capable of 
visibility. If God is identified with light and if Christ is the light of 
the world, then God and Christ themselves permeate all reality. In 
science this meant a vitalistic view of nature, everywhere vibrant, 
tingling, surging with the energy of God. 

Such a view of God, though recurrently appropriated by Chris- 
tians, is essentially at variance with the main tradition derived from 
Judaism. Indeed, the Renaissance may be viewed as another of the 
perennial upsurges of the Hellenic against the Hebraic spirit. For 
Judaism, God is the transcendent Lord, who from Mount Sinai de- 
livers his commandments to Moses. If this God is brought down from 
the Mount and made to dwell in every stream and blade, then man 
finds it easier to discover God everywhere, and the necessity for a 
unique revelation is less acutely felt. A basis is then discovered for 
the blending of all religions and the tolerance of all cults. 

This process was facilitated in several ways. One was to discover 
confirmation of Christian doctrines in other religions. The Florentine 
Academy, for example, discovered in all systems traces and confirma- 
tions of the doctrine of the Trinity, whether in Plotinus or in the occult 
lore of the East: the Zoroastrian Oracles, the Hermetic literature, and 
the Jewish cabala, in which strands of Pythagorean numerical specula- 
tion afforded a presumed vindication of the Christian doctrine. So Pico 
and so Reuchlin in his De Verbo Mirifico. Much of the borrowing from 
classical mythology aspired to be no more than a restating in a new set 
of symbols of the traditional affirmations. 

The second method was the reverse, namely, to purge Christianity 
of those elements which could not be found in other religions. Servetus, 
for example, being a Spaniard, was deeply concerned for the problem 
of the conversion of the Moors and the Jews. To him it appeared that 
the sole obstacle was the Christian claim that God is both three and 
one. What, then, was his relief when, on examining the Scriptures, he 
could find no mention of the word trinity nor of the related formula of 
the one substance and the three persons, nor of the key word homoou- 
sios! He jettisoned the doctrine in the high hope that unity of religion 
might thereby be facilitated. 


15John 8:12. 
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The same general objective was achieved, perhaps unwittingly, 
by those who, averse to speculation, sought to reduce Christian doc- 
trine to the simplest affirmations. A non-dogmatic piety had charac- 
terized the Brethren of the Common Life and their disciple Erasmus, 
whose patron saint was the penitent thief, since saved with so little 
theology. This only he believed: that Christ could get him to Paradise. 
All other beliefs, therefore, are non-essential for salvation. The out- 
come of such an approach was to reduce Christianity largely to ethics, 
a blend of Stoicism and the Sermon on the Mount. Little wonder that, 
when in the Enlightenment this position became dominant, a similarity 
was discovered between Christianity and Confucianism! 


Still a third way of fostering the concord of all religions was to 
divest Christianity of its historical core and, by allegory, to impose 
upon all religions identical meanings. This device was congenial to the 
mystics who held that religion involved a beginning from within rather 
than a point of departure from some event without. Such a view 
negates the essential character of Christianity, resting upon what God 
did in the fifteenth year of Tiberius. The affirmation that at a point 
in time God became flesh, suffered, died, and rose, became simply a 
symbol of the birth of Christ in the soul of man, the dying to sin, and 
the rising to newness of life. Such was the view of Sebastian Franck. 
Tolerance for all religions was an inescapable corollary. Highly con- 
genial to such a position was Boccaccio’s story of the three identical 
rings bestowed by a father upon three sons each of whom supposed 
his ring to be unique. On the father’s death the three proved to be in- 
distinguishable. Now, these are Christianity, Judaism, and Islam."® 


Our next inquiry is to ask what bearing these developments had 
upon the church, and the answer is that there was very little overt 
clash between the exponents of the positions delineated above and the 
church of Rome. If the advocates of the New Learning suffered at the 
hands of the church, it was only in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, during the period of the Counter-Reformation. In the heyday 
of the Renaissance Pico was merely looked upon askance, whereas 
the thoroughly medieval Savonarola went to the gallows. The reason 
was partly that the popes were themselves the patrons of the new 


16Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (English, 1933), p. 
475, asserts that the story of the three rings, though much older than Boccaccio, is 
first used by him to place Christianity on a par with the other religions (Decam. 1, 
Nov. 3). 
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learning and the new art, and they were not passionately concerned 
about religion. Moreover, the humanists lacked the temper of mar- 
tyrs. They were ready to go just up to the edge of the fire, since to die 
for an idea is to put too high a price upon a conjecture. 


Skepticism was not rife, and such as we do find is to be under- 
stood rather as a heritage from the Middle Ages than as a new devel- 
opment of the age of the Renaissance. It consisted in a dualism be- 
tween philosophy and theology, two disciplines capable of arriving at 
contradictory conclusions. Two Christian doctrines were in this way 
called into question. The first was personal immortality and the sec- 
ond was the doctrine of the Trinity. The difficulty with regard to im- 
mortality stemmed from the Arabic influence, for the Arabs interpreted 
Aristotle as meaning that at death the individual soul is absorbed into 
the world soul. The energy is not lost, but the identity is submerged. 
In our period, Pomponazzi stood in this tradition and in his work on 
immortality endeavored to demonstrate by a more acute examination 
of the mind-body problem that no evidence and no analogy point to 
continuance of personal consciousness after the dissolution of the 
body. One may wonder why no action was taken against Pomponazzi, 
and the answer is that he was perfectly covered by the doctrine of 
double truth, or at least of double logic, which held that philosophy 
and theology, far from being related as maid and mistress, are diver- 
gent and often contradictory quests for truth. What is philosophically 
indefensible may be theologically sound. Pomponazzi was quite pre- 
pared, therefore, to believe in personal immortality, although he could 
not bolster his conviction by physiological or philosophical under- 
pinning. 

A similar position arose out of late scholasticism which called it- 
self Modernism. This view made difficulty for the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, that God is both three and one, because these philosophers took 
an atomistic view of reality, which, according to them, is made up of 
individual components which are not held together by any comprehen- 
sive entities The state, for example, cannot be regarded as a corporate 
entity but only as an agglomeration of citizens. Likewise, the church. 
If this theory be applied to the three persons in God, that is to say, 
if they cannot be held in unity by the entity of the one substance, then 
there must be three gods. The doctrine of the Trinity becomes thereby 
the doctrine of tritheism. But once again, tritheism was not affirmed, 
because theology rules otherwise. Here, likewise, one kind of logic 
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compels the conclusion that there are three gods, whereas another points 
to monotheism. The decision rests with the church. When, however, the 
authority of the church was undercut by the Protestant Reformation, 
then Servetus employed all of these late scholastic arguments to rein- 
force his objection to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Beyond this there was little skepticism. But one or two examples 
of a somewhat flippant criticism of biblical miracles can be discovered 
in the same number of centuries. Luigi Pulci suggested that Moses 
might have unloosed the floodgates of a fishpond and drowned a few 
of Pharoah’s men, that Samson carried off the door of a summer 
booth, and that Peter walked on a frozen sea.’ Indirect ridicule was 
poked at Joshua’s exploit by relating that Charlemagne for three 
days stopped the sun in order to complete a victory, and thereby 
gravely inconvenienced the people on the other side of the earth. 
Pietro d’Abano, as early as 1300, is credited with a rationalistic ex- 
planation of the resurrection of Lazarus. But serious skepticism is 
scarcely discoverable prior to the very end of the sixteenth century, 
in Bruno, Campanella, and Vanni, and they expiated their temerity at 
the stake after the manner of the high Middle Ages.** 

Satire and ridicule of the church were common enough. Although 
serious in intent, they were not revolutionary in objective. The authors 
were minded to correct abuses but not to destroy the structure of the 
church. Witness the Pasquinades and Facetiae. Take, for example, the 
anecdote related by Poggio Bracciolini that a certain priest buried 
his pet dog in consecrated ground. The bishop remonstrated. The 
priest explained, “Father, if you knew the cunning of this dog, his 
intelligence was more than human in his lifetime, and especially mani- 
fest at his death, for he made a will and, knowing that you were needy, 
left you fifty golden ducats. Here they are.” The dog was undisturbed. 
The relater of this tale was a papal secretary and he also was undis- 
turbed.’® 

More subversive to the church was the literary criticism of docu- 
ments and the exposure of forgeries undertaken by Lorenzo Valla. He 
demonstrated that the Denation of Constantine, which claimed that 
this emperor had conferred upon the pope temporal sovereignty over 


17Ernst Walser, “Die Religien des Luigi Pulci,” Die meueren Sprachen, Beiheft X 
(1926). 

18G. Spini, Ricerca dei Libertini (1950). 

19In translation in Merrick Whitcomb, A Literary Source Book of the Italian Renais- 
sance (1900), p. 35. 
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the whole of the West, could not have arisen in the days of Constan- 
tine, because of variations in the Latin and certain historical allusions 
which necessitated a date not much in advance of the time of Charle- 
magne. The Apostles’ Creed was shown by Valla not to have originated 
with the Apostles. Likewise, the letter of Christ to Abgar of Edessa 
was proved not to have been genuine. On this letter rested an elaborate 
superstructure. In the letter Christ promised to send Abgar his por- 
trait. So many portraits came to be extant, each claiming to be genu- 
ine, that the church selected one as the true image, the Veron-Ikon, 
whence the name Veronica, and the legend of her napkin. Valla like- 
wise wrote critical notes on the New Testament text which, after his 
death, were published by Erasmus. Yet Valla held a post as papal sec- 
retary. The church was sufficiently entrenched that the loss of a few 
documents did not unsettle her foundations. 

Only one serious clash occurred between the humanists and the 
church. It was the Reuchlin affair and had to deal with freedom to 
pursue Semitic studies. Reuchlin, a layman, was invited to give a judg- 
ment because a converted Jew named Pfefferkorn was displaying the 
zeal of a convert in clamoring for the destruction of Jewish books. 
Reuchlin, who believed that the Jewish cabala offered a confirmation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, rallied to the defense. The upshot of 
the affair was a tacit victory for the humanists. Reuchlin was indeed 
saddled with the costs of the trial, but he never paid them, and Semitic 
studies went valiantly on. Was it not Cardinal Ximenes who pub- 
lished the Complutensian Polyglot containing the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament? 


The Renaissance then was rather subversive by the subtle trans- 
mutation of values noted above: syncretism, allegorization, moraliza- 
tion, the reduction of dogma, the spiritualizing of everything external. 
These exercised a corrosive influence so imperceptibly that none took 
fright until the Reformation commenced the exposure of the Renais- 
sance and then the Counter-Reformation turned upon them both. 

By wav of gathering up the themes, we may inquire as to the 
mood of the Renaissance. Commonly, it is represented as exuberant, 
unconcerned, blithe, without twinges of conscience, pangs of remorse, 
or tremors of anxiety. Again, there is some measure of truth in this 
generalization, but the change in tone from the Middle Ages can easily 
be overdone. The exuberance of the Renaissance is not to be exag- 
gerated. There was at the same time a strain of melancholy, and Pet- 
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rarch suffered from accidie,” the typical monkish slough of despond, 
a doubt not only as to the vocation but with regard to the central af- 
firmations of the faith. Renaissance man was not so sure of his knowl- 
edge. Nicholas of Cusa pushed to the upper limits the reach of the 
human understanding and eventuated in learned ignorance, docta ig- 
norantia. Agrippa of Nettesheim wrote on “The Uncertainty of All 
the Sciences” (De Incertitudine Omnium Scientarium). Some even 
made a virtue of necessity and acquiesced in ignorance on the ground 
that knowledge puffed one up. A docta ignorantia was matched by a 
sacra ignorantia. 

Neither did Renaissance man feel so certain that he was the mas- 
ter of his fate. Pico held that man was the moulder of his destiny and 
could descend and ascend in the scale of being, because Pico did not 
believe in astrology; but many did. And one of the great problems 
of the Renaissance was whether Virtu was able to impede the wheels 
of the goddess Fortuna. 

Expressions of despondency are not uncommon. Erasmus in- 
dulged in wistful scoffing at the very endeavors to which he had con- 
secrated the unremitting toil of a lifetime. “Why inflict upon one- 
self,” he inquired, “invalidism, sore eyes, and premature age in the 
making of books when per chance wisdom lies with babes?” Diirer, 
in his Melencolia, poignantly displays the plight of man, the exuber- 
ant, confronted by the unresolved decisions of destiny. A woman of 
high intelligence broods torpidly amid all the symbols of man’s highest 
skills. Only the little cherub scribbling at her side is insouciant of the 
forces at play—for in the sky a rainbow, the sign of God’s covenant 
with man, contains a comet, the symbol of impending disaster. Until 
the conflict in the heavenly places be resolved, what is the meaning of 
man’s endeavor? 

Where did man turn for solace? Erasmus looked to traditional 
Catholic Christianity. He is sometimes regarded as religiously shal- 
low because he wrote only in a foreign tongue. This was true perhaps 
until the final hour. As he lay dying he murmured, first in Latin, 
Miserere mihi, and then in Dutch, Liefe Godt. Diirer found his reso- 
lution in the rediscovery of the gospel by Martin Luther, the man who 
had released him from great anguish of spirit. Michelangelo, in ac- 
cord with the forms of traditional medieval piety, took his stand at 
the foot of the cross. 


20Giulio A. Levi, “Accidia e Dubbio nel Petrarca,” Rinascita 1 (1938), 40-47. 
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Freed from a burden sore and grievous band, 
Dear Lord, and from this wearying world untied, 
Like a frail bark I turn me to Thy side, 

As from a fierce storm to a tranquil land. 

Thy thorns, Thy nails and either bleeding hand, 
With Thy mild gentle piteous face, provide 
Promise of help and mercies multiplied, 

And hope that yet my soul secure may stand. 

Let not Thy holy eyes be just to see 
My evil past, Thy chastened ears to hear 
And stretch the arm of judgment to my crime: 

Let Thy blood only lave and succour me, 
Yielding more perfect pardon, better cheer, 

As older still I grow with lengthening time.?4 


If then the Renaissance was so near to the Kingdom of God, why 
the conflict with the Reformation? Here it is striking to observe that 
the most intense clash occurred not with the least but with the most 
Christian representatives of the Renaissance. Luther attacked not the 
ribald Aretino or the trifling Boccaccio, but, rather, the great restorer 
of primitive Christianity, Erasmus of Rotterdam. And Calvin came 
to grips not with the scoffing Luigi Pulci, but with the passionate her- 
ald of the new day of the Lord, Michael Servetus. 

The reason was that the Reformation marked a return to the 
Judaic element in Christianity, to the concept of God as high and 
lifted up, who is known to man not because everywhere and obviously 
immanent, but because, normally veiled in obscurity, he has, in a 
point of time, disclosed himself, in Jesus Christ, and in him enacted 
a great drama of redemption upon Calvary, only by believing in 
which—and not by beginning from within—can man be saved. No 
moral achievement can ever give any claim upon God, and no ascend- 
ing of the ladder of the chain of being can ever unite man with God 
and make him into God. Man, who is no clod or clay or lump, is never- 
theless dust and ashes before God. Not by achievement but by trust is 
man saved, and morality itself is only the byproduct of religion, the be- 
havior springing from gratitude to God for his unspeakable gifts. 

The Renaissance was marked mainly by an exaggeration of the 
Hellenic elements in the Christian synthesis, with an ever-present tend- 
ency to destroy the distinctiveness of the Christian revelation. And in 
some quarters there was a secularistic tendency which relegated reli- 
gion to the periphery of life. 


21Translated by J. A. Symonds, The Sonnets of Michel Angelo Buonarroti (1902). 








Of History, Time, and 
Kierkegaard’s Problem 


By RosBert C. WHITTEMORE 


I 


Let us assume that there is a “Problem”—this being in its most 
general expression the problem as to how one can become a Chris- 
tian, and in the more specific expression which is our direct concern, 
the problem of how an eternal happiness can be based on an histor- 
ical knowledge. 

Let us assume further that the Problem involves the case that 
the eternal happiness of the individual is decided in Time through his 
relation to something historical, which something is of such a char- 
acter as to include in its composition that which by virtue of its es- 
sence cannot in all reason become historical, and must, therefore, be- 
come such by virtue of the absurd. 

Let us assume finally that to every individual in Christendom 
comes eventually the need to face up to the Problem; that to every 
person comes ultimately the Moment for self-examination and the 
making of the Absolute Decision. 

I say “let us assume these points,” for obviously unless the as- 
sumptions be allowed the Problem vanishes. That the assumptions 
need not be so allowed is attested by the witness of scores of millions 
of religiously self-satisfied non-Christians, and by several score Hege- 
lian rationalists. 

At the outset it must be recognized that the Problem is a some- 
what arbitrary one; to many it is completely artificial. The Problem 
is, of course, real enough for those who take the Christian God as 
Truth, or to those who accept any clearly theistic perspective. Ac- 
ceptance of the Problem as decisive presupposes acceptance of a God 
from whom we have our being; a God to whom we are, in the last 
moment, totally responsible. The existence of such a God cannot and 
need not be proved, for his existence is a fact confronting us at every 
instant.! We reason not to his existence but from his existence. This 
is the ultimate ontological presupposition. For those who refuse to 


1§. Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments (Princeton, 1946), pp. 31-36. 
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accept it, the Kierkegaardian position is one of dubious intelligibility, 
let alone value. 

Presupposed then in all of what follows is the legitimacy of the 
Christian approach—taken in the broadest sense of the phrase. Yet 
if such be assumed, we face, at the beginning, the question of the va- 
lidity of the analysis which is to follow. For is the Problem open to ra- 
tional analysis? Are the notions which it involves proper topics for 
philosophic discussion? 

Kierkegaard remarks at one point? that it is hardly possible that 
anyone would deny that the Christian teaching in the New Testament 
is that the eternal happiness of the individual is decided in Time, and 
furthermore, is decided through the relationship to Christianity as 
something historical. Implicit in such a remark, it seems to me, is the 
conviction that it is possible to know what Christianity is without nec- 
essarily subscribing to its tenets. For what is here affirmed is that 
anyone, Christian or otherwise, who has understood the teaching of 
the New Testament is aware of the Problem. Indeed, the correctness 
of the implication is plainly affirmed by Kierkegaard a few paragraphs 
farther on.* 

To make such a point is, of course, to labor the obvious, and yet 
it is vital to keep this possibility in mind if our approach, which is one 
of critical examination from the point of view of one who has yet to 
face the Paradox, is to be justified. Let it be clear: we are not here 
concerned to investigate what it is to be a Christian. With Kierkegaard, 
we agree that no man who is not himself a Christian can ever know 
this. We are concerned with knowing what Christianity is and in- 
volves; with the Problem—its significance and its resolution; with 
Time, and its corollary notions. 


Yet the discussion of these notions still waits upon the justifica- 
tion for our approach. And that this approach is justified is not at all 
certain. “Christianity,” says Kierkegaard,* “is not a doctrine but an 
existential communication expressing an existential contradiction.” To 
speculate on it is a misunderstanding, and the farther one goes in this 
direction the greater the misunderstanding involved. When one has 
reached the stage not only of speculating about Christianity, but of 
understanding it speculatively, one has reached the highest pitch of 
2S. Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Princeton, 1944), p. 330. 


3] bid., p. 332. 
4Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 339. 
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misunderstanding. For Christianity, according to Kierkegaard, is the 
precise opposite of speculation. Christianity has to do with existence, 
with the act of existing, and existence and existing constitute precisely 
the opposite of speculation.° 
Such a view, on the face of it, seems to contradict somewhat the 
previous admission that it is possible to know what Christianity is. 
Can Kierkegaard be rendered consistent on this issue? He says that 
“a Christian must know what Christianity is, and must be able to 
say this in so far as he himself has become a Christian.’”® He con- 
tinues: 
For anyone who really becomes a Christian there must have been a time when 
he was not a Christian; there must again have been a time when he came to 
know what Christianity is; and provided he has not wholly lost the memory of 
how he existed before he became a Christian, he must again be able for his part 
to say, when he compares his earlier life with his Christian life, what Chris- 
tianity is.® 

The all-important notion here is “a Christian must know.” In short, 

what Kierkegaard is telling us is that a knowledge of Christianity is 

possible, but only for the Christian. 

But if this is so, then a drastic modification of our earlier conclu- 
sion with regard to the knowability of Christianity seems inevitable. If 
only one who is already a Christian (and we here assume that a Chris- 
tian is one who has faced the Paradox and made the Absolute Deci- 
sion) can be said to know (keeping in mind that this “knowing” has 
reference to a knowledge of Christianity, and not to what it is to be 
a Christian), how is it possible that we, who have yet to come to 
the Absolute Decision should be able to evaluate a Problem whose an- 
alysis presupposes some knowledge of that Christianity within which 
it, as a Problem, has significance? 

If evaluation is possible, it would seem that we must compromise 
and restrict our contention that it is possible to know Christianity to 
the assumption that it is possible for one not yet a Christian to know 
that there is a Problem, and to recognize what that Problem demands 
of him who would face up to it. I think that we must claim that we 
are entitled to say that we know this much at least, for if we cannot 
even be said to know Christianity to the extent of knowing what its 
Problem is, and to know Christianity to the degree of knowing what 
is required of us who would become Christians, until we have made 


5] bid., pp. 338 f. 
8] bid., pp. 333 f. 
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the Absolute Decision, then the whole Problem vanishes.’ I conclude, 
then, that the Problem is open to at least a limited rational inspection. 
The very usage of the term “Problem” by Kierkegaard would seem to 
demand this, for problems exist not for faith but for reason alone. 

Assuming then that we know what the Probiem is and what is 
required of us as prospective Christians, it now becomes our task to 
determine the significance and consistency of the notions that the Prob- 
lem involves. One notion takes precedence, encompassing all others. 
All others are corollary to, or specifications of, this one ultimate notion 
—Time. 

Time is the most elusive of all notions; in comparison Eternity is 
easier to grasp. Couple these, think Eternity in Time, and Time re- 
lated to Eternity, and difficulties multiply. Add complications, intro- 
duce Contemporaneity, Immanence, Repetition, Becoming, and the 
Moment; consider the Past, the Historical. Assume all interwoven, 
presupposed, each within and by the others. The result expresses the 
Problem in all its ramifications. 

The very intelligibility of the Problem, let alone its decisiveness, 
presupposes a coherent and consistent view of Time and its corollary 
notions. The analysis of Time in relation to its corollary notions and 
to the Problem proper devolves into an examination of the types of 
Time implicit in these notions (the Historical, Repetition, etc.). The 
definition of Time and the distinguishing of the types of Time is our 
first task. The second consists in determining the type or types of Time 
peculiar to the given corollary notion. Lastly, we shall examine the 
various corollary notions in the context of the Problem itself, the ques- 
tion to be asked being: Does the Problem imply more than one type 
of Time, and if so, are these types consistent or intelligible in the 
context in which they are employed? In short, our prime concern in 





7TFor by the Absolute Decision we have resolved the Problem qua problem. As Chris- 
tians we have no Problem, for in faith all things are seen as possible, all problems dis- 
appear. As Kierkegaard puts it, “its (faith’s) absurdity makes all petty difficulties van- 
ish. Inconsistencies which would otherwise be disconcerting do not count for anything 
here; they make no difference whatsoever” (Philosophical Fragments, p. 87). In short, 
the requirements of becoming a Christian (which find their focus in the Problem) are 
surely of secondary importance to him who has already fulfilled them. It will be ob- 
jected that the process of becoming a Christian is one which must be repeated at every 
instant, and that, therefore, the Problem is such even to one who has faced the Para- 
dox and made the Absolute Decision. To which we can but reply that this objection 
would seem to contravene the meaning of “Absolute Decision.” For how can that be 
made at each successive instant whose essence implies that once made it stands for all 
eternity? Did not an Absolute Decision once made so stand, would it be an Absolute 
Decision at all? 
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the balance of the paper will be to determine with what cogency and 
consistency, if any, these notions are utilized by Kierkegaard. If the 
determination prove negative, the cogency of the Problem itself must 
finally be denied. 


II 


At the base of all that is and is not stands Eternity.* Primordially, 
Time itself is sustained by this ultimate of ultimates. Time, for Kierke- 
gaard as for Augustine, is relationally characterized as a moment en- 
veloped by Eternity.® 


Time rests in the Eternal, and because we admit this we have the 
Problem again in a slightly different phrasing. “The paradoxical char- 
acter of Christianity,” remarks Kierkegaard, “‘consists in its constant 
use of Time and the historical in relation to the eternal.”’® What then 
is the nature of this “Time” we “constantly use’’? 

Any answer to this question is complicated at the start by the need 
for recognizing the fact that the definition we seek admits of a dual 
expression. There is Time as commonly conceived, Time as defined in 
dictionaries; but there is also Existential Time, Time as it is for us. 
This dichotomy in the nature of Time itself can be expressed in terms 
of the paired opposite types of Time implicit in the dichotomy. These 
paired types are indefinite in number; we shall content ourselves with 
explicating five. 

Basic to all dualities within Time itself is the opposition of ob- 
jective Time and subjective Time. Objective Time (Newtonian Time) 
is Time absolute, true, mathematical, of itself and from its own nature 
flowing equably everywhere, without regard to anything external, apart 
from any perceiving or defining subject. Objective Time (Einsteinian 
Time) is relative rather than absolute, referent to defined loci rather 
than everywhere equably flowing, and yet it is objective because of its 
character as measure and its susceptibility to predictive mathematical 
expression.*? Subjective Time is Time immediately experienced, Time 


8Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 506, 508. 

9S. Kierkegaard, The Point of View (London, 1950), p. 113. 

10Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 88. 

11]t is owing to this “predictive” character that the Time of modern relativity theory, 
despite its aspect of differing for different individuals in relation to their position within 
any given space-time system, is not and cannot be subjective in the existentialist sense 
of the term. The subjective for the existentialist always implies the qualitative, 
whereas the Time of contemporary physics is always expressible in quantitative terms. 
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as characteristic of the intensely personal experience of the existing 
individual. Time in this latter sense is existentially significant to the 
degree that it somehow permeates the very being of the existential 
thinker. The existential thinker not only has his existence measured 
out in Time; Time itself is a qualitative expression of his very exis- 
tentiality. 

This expression gives rise to a second dichotomy: Existential Time 
is paired in opposition with essential or conceptual Time; the former 
(Existential Time) being a quality of existence, the latter being a 
measure of the universal. 

A third implicit opposition is that of qualitative and quantitative 
Time. Qualitative Time is that special fullness of Time present in the 
moment of decision; it is Time as supercharged with meaning, when 
one segment of it (Time) takes on a special intensity. Quantitative 
Time, on the other hand, is objective Time in which the measure from 
moment to moment is standard, and in which no moment takes on any 
significance in isolation from its fellows. 

A fourth way of expressing the dichotomy is to distinguish be- 
tween personal Time and universal Time. This opposition recognizes 
that the Time characteristic of the existence of the one individual is 
somehow different from the Time characterizing all individuals without 
discrimination. 

Lastly, we might express the opposition as one between psychical 
Time and physical Time, the former expressing the heightened in- 
tensity of a Time pregnant with decision for an existing individual, the 
latter again being an expression of the quantitative measure common 
to all. The former is conceived as psychological Time, the latter is 
viewed as ontological Time. 

Time, for Kierkegaard, is primarily Time as subjective, existen- 
tial, qualitative, personal, and psychical. It is the Time characteristic 
of existence in faith rather than life in reason. It is Time experienced 
rather than Time understood. It is Time considered as the perpetually 
shifting “now” of the existential moment rather than Time regarded 
as a related continuum of past, present, and future. It is Time as it is 
for me, rather than Time as a character of the universe. 

To speak thus is, of course, to interpret the objective common- 
sense notion of Time in a purely subjective manner. It is to render 
qualitative that which is commonly conceived as quantitative. The 
question to be here decided is: Is it at all possible to speak of Time 
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in this subjective fashion—significantly? In other words, the Time 
taken seriously by philosophers as expressing an ultimate category or 
character of the nature of things is usually Time taken in its quanti- 
tative, universal, conceptual, physical, objective aspect. Given the no- 
tion of Time as expressing the opposites of these characters (that is 
as subjective, qualitative, etc.), is the paradoxical character of the 
Problem retained or does the Problem depend for its significance on an 
objective notion of Time? 
If the acceptance of the Problem as significant implies or requires 
a notion of Time different from that notion of Time peculiar to ex- 
istentialism, or if the Problem as presented by Kierkegaard implies a 
notion of Time which cannot be significantly expressed, then the Prob- 
lem becomes a pseudo-problem; the paradox which it expresses loses 
its paradoxical character. 
To sum up: consideration of Time and the Problem yields three 
basic questions for decision. 
1. Does acceptance of the Problem as significant presuppose or require accept- 
ance of an objective notion of Time? 


2. Does the Problem as presented by Kierkegaard imply his acceptance of a 
subjective notion of Time? 
3. If the Problem as presented does imply an acceptance of the subjective view 
of Time, can this view be significantly expressed? That is to say, can this 
subjective notion of Time be held to have real meaning for anyone other than 
the original propounder of the notion? 
Decision on these questions waits on the determination of the types 
of Time peculiar to those notions in terms of which the Problem is 
expressed. It is to a consideration of these notions (the Historical, 
Repetition, the Moment, etc.) that we must now turn. 


III 


The eternal happiness of the individual is decided in time through the re- 
lationship to something historical, which is furthermore of such a character 
as to include in its composition that which by virtue of its essence cannot 
become historical, and must therefore become such by virtue of the absurd.12 
The key word in this statement of the Problem is the word “his- 
torical.” On the notion of Time its use implies, the cogency of the Prob- 
lem largely stands or falls. Still—and here lies the difficulty—“his- 
torical,” like Time, is taken in a plurality of senses, and its use by 


12Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 9. 
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Kierkegaard does not seem to be confined to any one of them. Our first 
task then is to specify these various meanings; our second must be to 
determine that type of Time peculiar to each. The question to be faced 
finally is: Does this term “historical” as used in the statement of the 
Problem imply a type of Time which destroys the paradoxical char- 
acter of the Problem—or does it not? 


Properly speaking, Kierkegaard has no philosophy of history. His- 
tory and the historical, considered simply as the procession of events 
in Time, are for him, neither objects of pressing interest nor require- 
ments for the understanding of the existential. Indeed, in so far as we 
regard Kierkegaard in the light of his violent reaction to Hegel and 
Hegelian historicism, his attitude might be characterized as pointedly 
anti-historical. And yet the notion of the historical is central to his 
theme! 

Such a position sheds its contradictory character when we recog- 
nize that for Kierkegaard history and the historical, as far as their 
importance is concerned, narrow down to one event-—the life of Christ. 
This event is the historical fact, and as far as Kierkegaard is con- 
cerned history might as well begin and end with it.’* 

The one important historical fact is that the deity came into being 
at a definite moment in Time as an individual man.* The existential 
demand on every Christian is the acceptance of this fact in faith. For 
our purposes the significance of this demand is simply this: in so far 
as the life of the deity in Time is an historical fact (and if it is not 
the Problem vanishes) our acceptance of this fact in faith is our asser- 
tion that the historical is the object of faith and not of knowledge as is 
commonly supposed.’® But can history be the object of both faith and 
knowledge? Or must the notion of history itself be qualified. According 
to Kierkegaard, 

the situation is this. With the everlasting contemplation of world-history and 
the history of the human race, with the everlasting talk about universal history 
and its significance, people have become all too nimble in appropriating Chris- 


tianity without more ado as a part of world-history, they have come to regard 
it as a matter of course that Christianity is a stage in the development of the 


13“The historical in the more concrete sense is a matter of indifference; we may sup- 
pose a degree of ignorance with respect to it, and permit this ignorance as if to anni- 
hilate one detail after the other, historically annihilating the historical; if only the Mo- 
ment remains, as point of departure for the eternal, the Paradox will be there” (Philo- 
sophical Fragments, p. 48). 

14Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 512. 

15Philosophical Fragments, p. 84. 
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human race. They have quite forgotten that Christ’s life on earth (and this is 
what Christianity is—a different thing entirely from the history of Christians, 
their biographies, their fate, not to speak of the history of heretics and of 
science) is sacred history, which must not be confounded with the history of 
the human race or of the world.1® 


The distinction of sacred from secular (world) history is an an- 
cient one, but what metaphysical significance does it possess? All theo- 
logical hair-splitting aside, the distinction seems to reduce to the claim 
that sacred history is history relative to the life of the man Jesus, sec- 
ular history, on the other hand, being defined as that relative to every- 
thing else. The metaphysical question to be met in connexion with 
the drawing of such a distinction is: Why should it be drawn at all, 
apart from a purely natural desire on the part of theologians to pay 
compliments to the deity? 


The sole reason, apart from that just mentioned, would appear to 
be that the events of the life described by sacred history are of such 
a radically different character from any others occurring in the cosmos 
that they must stand apart from the normal secular pattern. The dis- 
tinction between “sacred” and “secular” is justified only on the accept- 
ance of the notion that here is something which does not belong in, or 
fit into, the pattern of history as normally unfolded. This uniqueness 
of character which sets the subject matter of sacred history apart is 
clearly recognized by Kierkegaard; the difficulty in explaining this 
uniqueness within the framework of secular history is plainly seen.’* 
And yet, the difficulty must be overcome. The adoption by God of the 
form of man is no mere putting on of an outer garment designed to 
deceive. God is man, and must be so, for, 

Every other form of revelation would be a deception in the eyes of love; for 
either the learner would first have to be changed, and the fact concealed from 
him that this was necessary (but love does not alter the beloved, it alters it- 


self); or there would be permitted to prevail a frivolous ignorance of the fact 
that the entire relationship was a delusion. (This was the error of paganism.)18 


In other words, “. . . the absolute fact is also an historical fact. Unless 
we are careful to insist on this point our entire hypothesis is nullified; 
for then we speak only of an eternal fact.’* “The absolute fact is,” 
he concludes, “an historical fact, and as such it is the object of faith.’”?® 


16T raining in Christianity (Princeton, 1947), p. 216. 
11Philosophical Fragments, p. 25. 

18] bid., p. 26. 

19] bid., p. 84. 
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Can this assertion be reconciled with the claim that the history 
of Christ must not be confounded with the history of the world? Is not 
to say the one to “nullify” the other? If the life of Christ on earth is 
to be set apart, subsumed under another rubric, have we any right as 
philosophers (I do not challenge our right as theologizing Christians) ”° 
blithely to blend the sacred with the secular, characterizing both as 
history? 

Let us bring the issue into sharper focus. In so far as the events 
of the life of Christ imply the intrusion of Eternity into Time we might 
call these events counter-historical, a counter-historical event being 
here defined as one whose very possibility of occurrence is ruled out 
by a reason reflecting on the nature of history. That an event of such a 
type is what we are here concerned with is attested by Kierkegaard in 
his admission that “the historical fact which is the content of our hy- 
pothesis has a peculiar character, since it is not an ordinary historical, 
fact, but a fact based on a self-contradiction.””’ It is this event to 
which we apply the term “counter-historical.” 


Such a counter-historical event by its very nature can be significant 
only for faith and never for reason. No knowledge, not even “approxi- 
mation-knowledge,” is to be had regarding it. But—and here’s the rub 
—the historical, for Kierkegaard is, as noted above, also the object of 
faith! Faith, he tells us, is the organ of the historical.” And so we have 
a situation where the counter-historical and the historical are alike con- 
ceived as the legitimate objects of faith. This is no doubt strange, but 
it is no more than Kierkegaard’s hypothesis requires. That is, the coun- 
ter-historical must be so blended with the historical that the distinc- 
tion between the eternal in history and the temporal in history is suc- 
cessfully blurred.** In short, we are to employ the qualifying adjectives 
“sacred” and “secular” to note the difference in reference to history 


20To touch on this topic is, of course, to raise in a slightly different form the classical 
issue of Gnosticism. I am not here concerned with the pros and cons of that issue, whose 
resolution can, I feel, be given only in sacred theology. But when the category of the 
historical is in question, then the question must be asked or all analysis gives way to 
blind acceptance or unreasoned rejection. 

21Philosophical Fragments, p. 71. 

22] bid., p. 67. 

23For those who at this juncture might be tempted to reduce the historical to the 
counter-historical, it must be noted that on Kierkegaard’s own view this cannot be 
done. There is such a thing as an ordinary, simple historical fact (Fragments, p. 88; 
Postscript, pp. 317, 324). Secular history is no more to be classed as an illusion than 
sacred history is to be reduced to secular history. But to blur this latter distinction— 
that is another thing. 
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proper, but when the phrases “sacred history” and “secular history” 
are used, we are always to emphasize Aistory and close our reason, as 
it were, to the qualifying adjectives. 

A second difficulty with regard to the acceptance of Kierkegaard’s 
distinction between “sacred” and “secular” history crops out when 
we turn our attention to his notion of the nature of man. “Man,” he 
tells us, “is a synthesis of the temporal and the eternal.’’* The state- 
ment is merely asserted, not argued for. Now if this is so then the con- 
tent of secular history in itself must contain an eternal character since 
its subject is man. And if we are to distinguish “sacred” from “sec- 
ular” history we must now distinguish that history whose subject is 
wholly eternal from that whose subject is only partially so. To fail to 
make this distinction would be to blur further an already hazy notion. 

Yet to make this distinction lands the Kierkegaardian in an even 
worse fix, for if he is forced to the admission that sacred history differs 
from secular history by its possession of an absolute character of eter- 
nality (as over against possession of a partial character), then he is 
speaking of an eternal fact when speaking of the subject of sacred his- 
tory; since how else can he describe that which is eternal and is at the 
same time in history? Yet if he thinks on it, this is precisely what he 
cannot do and retain the historical. To characterize the subject of 
sacred history as an eternal fact is to eliminate the historical aspect of 
that fact. This is not our conclusion but Kierkegaard’s!”° 

A third area of objection arises in connection with Kierkegaard’s 
assertion that the historical is the object of faith. The philosophical 
justification for this conclusion is grounded in the view of Becoming 
held by him. The historical is defined as that which has come into 
being.”® That is to say, the historical is the contingent,”” for that which 
becomes asserts its contingency and denies its necessity by the very 


24Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 54, 350. A different view seems implied if we 
have regard to the following statements: “As long as the existing individual is in ex- 
istence he will never become eternal” (Postscript, p. 368). “The individual becomes 
infinite only by virtue of making the absolute venture” (ibid., p. 379). “In fact I live 
in time” (ibid., p. 368). 

I am not sure whether Kirkegaard means to hold that man possesses a spark of 
the eternal or not. Taking him literally, he would seem to have it both ways. If man 
does have an eternal element, the difficulty stated above remains; if he does not, then 
an even greater one arises. For how is it metaphysically possible that man is able by 
virtue of a decision of his own making to put on infinity or to become eternal other 
than in a purely psychological sense? 
25Philosophical Fragments, p. 84. 

26] bid., p. 62. 
27 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 90. 
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fact that it becomes. “Nothing,” Kierkegaard remarks, “comes into 
being by necessity, because becoming and necessity contradict each 
other; still less . . . does anything become necessary by coming into 
being. The one thing that it is impossible to become, is to become nec- 
essary; because the necessary is always presupposed as being.’”*® The 
realm of the necessary is the realm of the eternal; the realm of becom- 
ing is the realm of the historical.” The historical is, for Kierkegaard, 
the object of faith because the historical is what becomes, and what be- 
comes can never be certain, can never take on the character of neces- 
sity. This perennial uncertainty and doubt can be removed only by 
faith. This becomes clearer when we look to Christ in his character 
of having become historical. Were we to affirm our belief in Christ 
on the basis of knowledge that might be obtained of the historical, 
at best Christ would remain, in Kierkegaard’s terms, an ‘“approxima- 
tion-object.” Knowledge of Christ gained from the study of (secular) 
history would at no time give us grounds for hope.*® Such hope comes 
only with faith. The mission and value of Christ is, accordingly, only 
to be grasped in faith, as far as Kierkegaard is concerned. In so far 
as He is historical, He is an object of faith and faith alone. 

That this argument is of dubious philosophic worth is, I think, 
plain enough. My only concern is the fear that I have not stated it in 
its strongest form, and yet I do not see how it can be put with any 
greater force. The historical is the object of faith, says Kierkegaard. 
I must confess that I simply cannot see how this can be so. 

The historical is commonly held to be an object of knowledge. A 
primary dictionary definition of “history” is: To know. We learn from 
the past, and thus from history, for pastness is the definition of the 
historical.* While it is true that most of us accept the record of the 
past without challenge, on faith if you will, this is not to say that all 
men must so accept it. In so far as history, anthropology, archaeology, 
and the historical components of all the natural and social sciences are 
concerned, the past is there for investigation, and that which is ac- 
cepted on faith by the vast majority of mankind is only so accepted 
because the minority of researchers have filled our libraries with 
voluminous testimony to the empirical verifiability of our beliefs about 
the past. 


28]bid., p. 90 n. 
29Philosophical Fragments, p. 62. 
80T raining in Christianity, pp. 26, 28. 
31Philosophical Fragments, p. 62. 
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It is true that many of the events of the past can never be brought 
to light, and if we confine our notion of empirical verifiability to one 
of direct verification by our own senses, it is true also that no empirical 
verification is ever possible. But to reason from this to the conviction 
that the historical gua historical is an object for faith seems only 
scarcely justified. 

It is an oft-repeated point with Kierkegaard that the historical 
never yields more than “approximation-knowledge.” “The positiveness 
of historical knowledge,” he remarks at one point,** “is illusory, since it 
is approximation-knowledge; the speculative result is a delusion.” The 
historical is a deception, he tells us,** and in another place** he remarks 
that “in relation to the historical, all knowledge of it is at its maximum 
only an approximation.” The reference to approximation as the defi- 
nition of historical knowledge is twice repeated on the following page 
of the same work.*® - 

What are we to say to all this? As a broad generalization it might 
seem that if we hold a view proclaiming the delusiveness of all specu- 
lation we appear to be denying that approximation-knowledge is knowl- 
edge at all. And if this is so, we are in serious straits, since if approxi- 
mation-knowledge is the best and only knowledge we can have re- 
garding the natural universe, it follows that we can never have any 
knowledge at all. At best, we have to conclude that all our so-called 
knowledge is a delusion. Now this may for ail that we know be so. If we 
accept the Kierkegaardian maxim “subjectivity is truth” in all strict 
literalness, we appear obligated to admit it so. If we hold the view that 
the only real truth is positive truth, that only the certain deserves the 
name of truth, that only the fact of God is certain, then we can deny 
knowledge; dismiss it as delusory. 

This I, for one, do not find myself prepared to do, nor actually 
does Kierkegaard. For he himself concedes that when it is concerned 
with the mundane affairs of the natural universe, speculative knowl- 
edge is to be accepted as valid.** 


32C oncluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 75. 

33] bid., p. 280. 

347 bid., p. 509. 

35] bid., p. 510. As a point of fact, Kierkegaard’s position with regard to all knowledge 
is substantially that of classical Skepticism (see Fragments, p. 67). Only that which 
is immediately perceived is non-deceptive, thus the only proper attitude is one of doubt. 
Since doubt can be overcome only by a free act, that is by an act of faith, it is only 
in faith that we apprehend the truth. Kierkegaard’s advance on Skepticism lies solely 
in his decision to transcend doubt by means of this free act. 

36Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 297, 337; The Point of View, p. 112 n. 
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We might well rest our case on the vindication of the claim that 
history yields approximation-knowledge, for if the Kierkegaardian con- 
tention that the subject of history is faith is to stand, the existence of 
any knowledge of any type derived from the historical must be denied. 
The impossibility of such a denial is itself argument enough that the 
historical (at least in its secular aspect) is not the object of faith.* 


IV 


To the degree that the historical is admitted to be the object of 
knowledge, it would appear that the notion of Time proper to it is ob- 
jective Time, that is, Time considered as a common measure, standard 
for whoever looks to it. If the historical is to yield knowledge, and if 
such knowledge is held as common property, it is no more than natural 
to consider this “historical” as common for all. Indeed, this is the ordi- 
nary common-sense view of the historical gua temporal. 

Some events in history are of great, perhaps even decisive, signifi- 
cance; others have but little importance. But greatness or smallness 
of significance bears no relationship to Time qua objective Time. The 
year 1848 was one of revolution; 1878 was one of peace: that segment 
of Time we term a year was precisely the same for both. The Moment 
that saw Lincoln die was pregnant with importance for millions; other 
moments pass by unnoticed: the temporal span of each is the same. 
For history conceived as the object of knowledge there is but one 
Time, and it is objective, quantitative, and physical. 

The existentialist failure to see this is grounded in a mistaken 
notion that passionate interest at any given moment is capable of ef- 
fecting an ontological transformation of the moment itself;** it is to 
say that the event in Time has the power to warp Time. This is just 
not so. Time goes by in the same fashion whether I am interested in 
its contents or not. Psychologically, Time may fly or drag, but to be 


37In reiterating this very obvious point I do not feel that I am flogging a dead horse. 
It may well be the case that it never entered Kierkegaard’s mind to assert that secular 
history is the object of faith rather than of knowledge, but we must ever keep in the 
forefront the fact that he is constantly referring to a secularly “historical” in relation 
to the Problem, which he never bothers to distinguish from a sacredly “historical.” 
We must also keep in mind the point that if by “historical” all he means is “sacredly 
historical,” then the Problem degenerates into a mere pseudo-problem. 
38] do not challenge the claim that such an interest may effect a psychological trans- 
formation. This it may well do. But if the existentialist case implies no more than this, 
then existentialism should be treated as a type of psychology, and its pretensions to 
philosophic position should be renounced. 
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interested in what happens in Time is not the same thing as creating 
a subjective Time by the fact of that interest. Significance and sub- 
jectivity are not necessarily synonymous in a temporal sense. To admit 
that Time is objective is not the same thing as to admit to a lack of 
interest, even a decisive interest, in its content. 

But this is all somewhat arbitrary, and, for those convinced of the 
significance of the existentialist message, really irrelevant. For is it not 
abundantly clear that what the Problem is concerned with is sacred 
history? Any application of types of Time should restrict itself to Time 
as relevant to sacred history, and such Time is of the subjective quali- 
tative variety. Or is it? 

“Sacred history” must imply either the subjective or the objective 
notion of Time. If it implies the objective notion, I do not see how 
it is to be distinguished from “secular history,” for the distinction can 
be only in terms of Time. If it implies the subjective notion, on the 
basis of what has gone before, we seem justified in asking once more 
whether “history” as characterized by such a notion has any common 
meaning. 

“Sacred history,” as we have noted, differs from the ordinary gar- 
den variety in the character of its subject. As between Christ and man, 
therefore, we must say that there is either an infinite qualitative dif- 
ference or that there is no difference whatever. If we say the latter we 
come back to secular history again; if we say the former we can ex- 
press this infinite qualitative difference only in temporal terms. That 
is to say, the Time of sacred history is qualitative subjective Time. 
This must be so if the subject of sacred history is to be made contem- 
porary with every generation. “If,” notes Kierkegaard, “the fact in 
Question is an absolute fact (and the subject of sacred history is such) 

. . it would be a contradiction to suppose that time had any power 
to differentiate the fortunes of men with respect to it, that is to say, 
in any decisive sense.”*® The Time here dismissed as irrelevant can only 
be objective Time, for it is only in subjective Time that the absolute 
decision relevant to the absolute fact is taken. 

Every historical fact is merely relative, but sacred history is con- 
cerned with the absolute fact (which latter is not to be confused with 
an eternal fact in so far as we operate within the historical). It is plain 
enough that there is no question of applying the notion of objective 
Time to this absolute fact. Plain enough but for one small item that 


39Philosophical Fragments, p. 83. 
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we and Kierkegaard unite in stressing: this absclute fact is also an 
historical fact and the historical gua historical can be characterized 
only by objective Time! 

This is the Paradox, and the Paradox is not simply that the eter- 
nal enters Time (although this is paradoxical enough in itself), rather is 
it that the individual in Time comes into relationship with the eternal 
in Time.*° The basic paradox is that the relation should be in Time, 
for we must keep in mind that the Paradox as such is confronted in 
the Moment, in Time. 

But, it will be said, when we bring the Moment into account we 
are clearly speaking of subjective Time, since the Moment is defined 
as “the fullness of Time,’*’ and this “fullness” is always qualitative 
and subjective. 

What it all comes to is this: the individual in objective Time ex- 
periences a relationship in the Moment in subjective Time. That is to 
say, as far as the Paradox is temporally explicable, we have Time 
within Time, subjective within objective, or, as Kierkegaard puts it, 
we have a becoming within a becoming, a reduplication or repetition.** 
Thus the answer to the question posed at the beginning as to what 
type of Time is involved in the historical is simply this: both types 
of Time are involved, the qualitative within the quantitative, the psy- 
chical within the physical, the personal within the conceptual, the 
subjective within the objective. But it is one thing to voice such a con- 
clusion, and quite another to establish its intelligibility. 


V 


To my mind none of Kierkegaard’s notions is more baffling than 
his notion of Repetition, and yet it is to this notion (and its compan- 
ion, Reduplication) that we must look if we are to understand the sig- 
nificance of Time in the subjective sense, or grasp the “howness” of a 
becoming within a becoming, a Time within Time. 

The category of Repetition is at bottom an expression for imma- 
nence, says Kierkegaard,** and, we might add, immanence is nothing 
if not the temporal character. Thus, the first meaning of Repetition is 
that of being an expression for a subjective, temporal character. 


49Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 506. 

41Philosophical Fragments, p. 13. 

42Philosophical Fragments, p. 62. 
43Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 235. 
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There are others. Repetition is also a movement in virtue of the 
absurd.** As such it is an expression of the character of the subjective 
thinker, he who as an existing individual is in the constant process of 
coming to be,*® he for whom thought puts everything in process. In this 
sense, Repetition is reduplication, the second becoming within a first 
becoming,** in which one’s way of being is transformed by the state 
experienced, in accordance with the Truth subjectively known.*’ As 
reduplication, Repetition is a persistence in and a faithfulness to a 
chosen course of life. It is a rebirth. Thus the second meaning of Repe- 
tition is that of being an expression for the character of a subjective 
thinker totally absorbed in the constant re-creation of his existential 
self. 

Repetition is also a reward, in that the ethical individual who has 
passed through the supreme trial (for example, Abraham), in being 
returned to his former state, is granted a repetition of the life of the 
ethical. 

Repetition is movement, reward, an expression of subjective 
Time; but, in addition, it is just what the term implies: repetition. That 
is, it denotes the re-experiencing of emotions, cognitions, conations, 
and volitions peculiar to a past occasion. Taken in this latter sense 
it is that which Constantine Constantius sought for in his flight to 
Berlin. 

Repetition is forward recollection, and the explanation of this 
phrase brings us to the notion of Contemporaneity. Man catches up the 
past within himself, lives not in memory or recollection but in the past 
as living, for this past has become the present. In other words, man 
is able to sustain in faith a God-relationship which cuts away any dis- 
tinction between past, present, and future, a relationship which makes 
all mankind (in faith) contemporary in the one event which though 
historical is yet not past. Repetition is Contemporaneity. What is its 
significance for the notion of Time? 

Repetition as implicative of a temporal notion surely implies the 
notion of Time as qualitative, personal, and subjective. Subjectivity 
is the presupposition of every meaning of the term. And yet, when we 
say that Repetition is Contemporary, we may well ask if this state, 
which seems to border on a mystic inner exaltation, a Plotinian flight 


44] bid. 

45] bid., p. 68. 

46 Philosophical Fragments, p. 62. 
47T raining in Christianity, p. 134. 
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of the alone to the Alone, does not leave any notion of Time far be- 
hind it. 

In Repetition we exist in a perpetual present; the past has been 
absorbed, the historical has become contemporaneous, the future is the 
eternal. Time has been forgotten. 

Time can be present only in the Moment, the Moment being the 
instant of decision, remembered as such in Time and all eternity.**® As 
noted above, Kierkegaard characterizes the Moment as the fullness of 
Time,*® that interval in which a man becomes conscious that he is 
born and re-born,” that interval in which the “leap” is accomplished, 
that occasion in which reason and the Paradox encounter each other.*! 

But, and it is the decisive “but,” all this is accomplished in a sub- 
jective Time bounded by an objective Time, which in its turn is en- 
compassed by Eternity. Time is never lost, rather in the Moment it 
is forgotten! 

When we say that Time is never lost, we of course have reference 
to objective Time; when we say that it is forgotten, we mean that the 
objective has been absorbed into the subjective. “Forgotten but not 
lost” —in this phrase is perhaps to be found the vindication of the in- 
telligibility of Kierkegaard’s notion of a Time within Time. 

Given this distinction (between “lost” and “forgotten’’), the ques- 
tion as to whether Time is not sometimes left behind, which we raised 
a few paragraphs back, can be resolved. In Socratic recollection the 
intuiting mind has an absolute position beyond Time in so far as it 
possesses an immediate intuition of the eternal forms. In this sense, 
Time is apparently left behind. On the other hand, in Repetition the 
intuiting mind has an absolute position within Time in so far as it con- 
fronts the fact of eternity in Time, and in so doing creates the Paradox. 
In this sense Time is not left behind but merely forgotten. The situa- 
tion is a purely psychological one. 

We have seen that the notion of the historical encompasses the 
notions both of subjective and objective Time. That type of Time 
characteristic of the notions of Repetition, Contemporaneity, Redu- 
plication, can, on the other hand, be only the subjective. To say that 
Time is never lost is to recognize that within the dominant subjectivity 
the note of objective Time characterized by the notion of secular his- 


48Philosophical Fragments, p. 8. 

49] bid., p. 13. 

50] bid., p. 15. 
51] bid., p. 47. 
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tory is always present. That this is indeed the case is demonstrable 
from the notion of the temporal nature of Christianity itself. The 
Christian view of Time is one of linear Time (in contrast to the pagan 
notion of Time (history) as cyclical). It is the holding of this linear 
view that sets the Christian metaphysics of Time apart from that of 
the Greeks; it is only on this linear view that the Christian notions 
of Creation and the Eschaton can have any significance for reason. 

But if we accept the linear theory of Time (history) as that which 
characterizes Christianity, we seem to leave no room within our syn- 
thesis for Repetition, Reduplication, or Contemporaneity! The linear 
theory apparently implies Time as objective; these other notions just 
as apparently require that Time be subjective. But even more, it might 
be asked if the very meaning of such terms as “Repetition” does not 
imply a different theory of Time altogether. Central to their meaning is 
the idea of recurrence, and recurrence inevitably calls to mind the 
Nietzschean notion of the “eternal return.” In short, Repetition seems 
to demand a cyclical theory of Time! 

And yet somehow Kierkegaard must, I think, adapt his notion of 
repetition to a linear theory. Very brief consideration of what the im- 
putation of a cyclical theory to Kierkegaard would involve tends to 
confirm the need for such adaptation. Firstly, and most obvious, the 
maintenance of a cyclical view would seem to cast some reflection on 
his Christianity in so far as we can characterize Christianity as holding 
in general to a linear theory of Time. If Kierkegaard really holds a 
doctrine of the eternal return, he appears liable to the charge of im- 
plicitly denying such fundamental Christian notions as Creation and 
Atonement. But even more than this, if he holds a cyclical theory of 
Time, the very significance of the historical gua historical is shat- 
tered, and if the historical is not to be taken seriously, if what has 
happened is to happen again and again, what then of the Problem, 
whose whole meaning is dependent upon the recognition of a concrete 
and living history? A cyclical theory must make of the historical an 
illusion, but if the Problem is to be acknowledged a genuine Problem 
this simply cannot be. 

The indications that Kierkegaard does not hold to a cyclical theory 
are two in number. For one thing, he is outspoken in his contention 
that an eternal divine becoming is an illusion of paganism,” and while 
perhaps we should not equate such with the notion of eternal recur- 


52Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 513 f. 
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rence, the rejection of the one at least entitles us to reservations with 
regard to the overhasty acceptance of the other. A second indication 
that Kierkegaard’s view is the linear rather than the cyclical comes 
to light when we consider the notion of “decisive significance.”’ The 
very existence of this notion in Kierkegaard’s thought would seem to 
rule out the possibility of any eternal recurrence. That which is deci- 
sively significant is, and can be, decided only once.** If Time is not 
irreversible, “decisive significance” has, as a phrase, no meaning. 

Christianity never loses or abandons objective Time. Yet some- 
times it does forget it. More accurately, it sometimes tends to super- 
impose something of another nature upon it. Are there any good 
grounds for this? If the need for decision be conceded™ to be a genuine 
need, I think that we must say there are such grounds. 


Subjective Time is a psychological necessity to the degree that one 
cannot decide for the eternal future without presupposing it.®° But this 
is not to say that such a notion of Time implies a notion of ontological 
necessity. For only Time in the objective sense seems to merit such a 
designation. Still, while such a distinction (between psychological and 
ontological necessity), if valid, can be employed to account for the 
presence of the subjective within the objective, it apparently violates 
Kierkegaard’s metaphysical assumptions with regard to the radical 
contingency of Time as characteristic of the realm of becoming and 
as totally alien to the realm of metaphysical necessity. The only solu- 
tion, I should think, would lie in the insistence that psychological ne- 
cessity is not to be equated with ontological necessity. When Kierke- 
gaard speaks of “necessity” in the Interlude,®® the “necessity” he has 
regard to is of the metaphysical (ontological) variety. On the other 
hand, when he speaks of the “necessity for decision” he has reference 
to a psychological necessity. This distinction may not be quite accept- 
able to those existentialists who are convinced that they have uncovered 
new joints in the structure of being itself, nor can it be very soul-sat- 
isfying to Christians to be told that the compulsion which drives them 
to decide for all eternity is of a purely psychological nature. And yet 


53Philosophical Fragments, pp. 11 n, 13. 
54This concession must be made. For if one would argue that man, as a synthesis of 
temporal and eternal, in virtue of his possession of an eternal aspect, has no basic mo- 
tivation for decision, I do not see how he could be refuted. Why should man strive for 
that of whose possession he already partakes? 
55Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 342. 
56Philosophical Fragments, pp. 59-73. 
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could the case be possibly otherwise? The decision is faced only in 
faith. Lacking faith we never arrive at the Problem at all. Rather do we 
see it as a paradox of one world-religion, shrug our shoulders, dismiss it 
and go on about our secular business. 

Psychologically, we can be driven to consider it, but there is noth- 
ing in our human makeup which forces its consideration upon us. This 
is why it is necessary to begin any discussion of such a Problem and 
its ramifications with the words “let us assume.” This is also why, in 
the last analysis, we are able to reconcile such a fact as that of Repe- 
tition with the theory of linear Time. For Repetition, ultimately, in- 
volves a purely subjective implosion of all experience past into the 
decisive present Moment. Repetition is recurrence, but recurrence is 
not a metaphysical category; rather, it is a psychological description. 

Apart from any speculation or belief as to whether or not man 
does exhibit a spark of the eternal, apart from any presuppositions 
concerning the nature of God, this is all that we are entitled to say. 

And let our saying of it be taken not as a disparagement of the sub- 
jective, for that is not our intent. Within the realm of reason analysis 
and demonstration are possible; within the realm of faith (and when we 
speak of Christian precepts we are always within this realm) only 
description is possible, and only description is necessary. Christianity 
is not a subject for analysis or demonstration; it is a fact for descrip- 
tion. 


? 


VI 


The analysis which has here been presented is, in many respects, 
rudimentary. I have been concerned solely with Time as passage and 
as measure. In the interest of brevity, and bearing in mind the need 
for staying squarely within the topic, I have purposely omitted ref- 
erence to any and all subtleties and nuances in the notion of Time as 
developed by Aristotle, Kant, or Bergson (to mention but a few who 
have treated of this subject). In the case of Aristotle the omission is 
perhaps justified. Kant is a different problem. The notion of Time as 
a pure form of intuition would seem to bear solidly on the subjectivist 
view as explicated by Kierkegaard. But there is a major difference. At 
no point have I detected any indication by Kierkegaard that he re- 
garded Time in the peculiarly Kantian sense. There is a relation—yes; 
but if there is any intimate connexion to be found between the Ger- 
man and the Dane on this point, I must confess that I have failed to 
see it. Bergson’s notion of duration seems to me to bear marked af- 
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finities to the subjectivist notion as developed by Kierkegaard. I have 
not thought it proper, however, to analyze the cruder nineteenth- 
century notion in the light of the more developed twentieth-century 
one. If it be asked why I have not remarked on the twentieth in the 
light of the nineteenth, my excuse can only be that our subject is not 
Bergson. 

Part Two of this paper concluded with the asking of three basic 
questions. The argument from there to here has been intended as an 
implicit answer to these three. The argument can be summarized now 
in the following explicit answers. To the question Does acceptance of 
the Problem as significant presuppose or require acceptance of an ob- 
jective view of Time? we answer—yes, it does. The historical qua 
historical must be objective in character. The Time which underlies 
all subjectivity, and is set over against Eternity, must be objective. 
Any notion of “decisive significance” clearly implies the objective 
reality of a Time and Eternity as alternatives for choice. To the ques- 
tion Does the Problem as presented by Kierkegaard imply his ac- 
ceptance of a subjective notion of Time? we answer—yes, it does. 
But not, it should be added, to the total exclusion or rejection of an 
objective notion of Time. The recognition of the objective reality of 
secular history, and the implied acceptance of the linear theory of 
Time, point to the presupposition of objective Time. Yet, while this 
is presupposed, it is not always dominant or even apparent. The sub- 
jective overtones of the Problem often lead to the forgetting that the 
objective is there, but the objective is only forgotten, never completely 
lost. The answer to the last question of the three has been given in 
the recital of the difficulties to which the attempt to maintain the 
significance of the subjective within the objective has led. If the im- 
pression has been gained that the difficulties are irresolvable, then 
the question answers itself; if the conviction has been attained that 
the difficulties are not decisive, then it is superfluous to ask the ques- 
tion. 

As creatures of reason we must find much in Kierkegaard to 
trouble and perplex us, and yet within us all is that whose essence 
Kierkegaard has caught. We are creatures of faith as well as reason. 
As such we have no choice but to 

Cleave ever to the sunnier 
Side of doubt 


And cling to faith beyond the 
Forms of faith. 
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Ancient Israel. By Harry M. Orlinsky. Ith- 
aca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1954. 193 pages. Cloth $2.50; paper $1.75. 


This little book is worthy of high praise 
for several reasons. First, for its brilliant, 
well-rounded presentations of the histori- 
cal nuclei of the Bible; the author’s care- 
ful evaluation of the archaeological verifi- 
cation of biblical accounts as well as of 
biblical conceptions themselves as, for ex- 
ample, the socio-spiritual significance of 
the temple in the religious philosophy of 
Ezekiel; and the excellent delineations of 
biblical personalities which, in spite of their 
brevity, are reminiscent of Rudolf Kittel’s 
Gestalten und Gedanken in Israel and 
Fleming James’ Personalities of the Old 
Testament. 

Second, this book is noteworthy for its 
superb presentation of material based on 
the soundest scholarship and written with 
stimulating brevity in beautiful diction. It 
will cause many a reader to seek for more 
detailed knowledge concerning “Ancient 
Israel” in its relation to the development 
of western civilization. 

Criticism by this reviewer of certain 
details will not, it is hoped, mar the eval- 
uation of this nearly perfect monograph. 
While its conception and presentation are 
crystal clear, certain points of confusion do 
appear. For instance, can the lofty concept 
of Genesis 18:16-33 be assigned indeed to 
the patriarchal period (p. 30)? Does the 
concept of the “Covenant” really originate 
in that same period (pp. 28 f.)? Are the 
priesthood and music guilds truly a David- 
ic establishment (p. 74) ? 

Some references seem to be entirely out 
of place, as the reference to Job (p. 30) 
and Josephus (p. 33). Similar confusion 
of references appear on pages 136, 141, 
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159 f., 167 f. Some of the basic problems 
of the Bible are hardly touched upon. This 
is shown in the reference to the several 
poetical passages on page 85 and the dis- 
regard of the controversial dating of Micah 
(p. 110). Have not Martin Buber’s inter- 
pretations ascertained the biblical concept 
of the Messiah? 

As a small detail, there is no “Kaiser’s 
Museum” in Berlin (p. 121). The tablets 
in question are located in the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum. 

Huco B. ScHIFF 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Gospel of the Spirit: A Study in the 
Fourth Gospel. By Ernest Cadman Col- 
well and Eric Lane Titus. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. 190 pages. 
$2.50. 


It is an irrefutable truism that a popu- 
larization of a given subject, if deemed 
necessary, should come from the pen of 
the expert. E. C. Colwell and E. L. Titus 
have supplied us brilliantly with as engag- 
ing and authentic an interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel as is currently available on 
this less formal level of presentation. The 
discerning New Testament scholar might 
challenge statements of interpretation but 
not of fact. Indeed, even where evaluations 
are most delicately subtle, the authors are 
always stimulating and weighty in their 
arguments. 

The Gospel of the Spirit cannot be said 
to represent a completely new point of view 
concerning the Fourth Gospel. Colwell and 
Titus acknowledge their large debt to the 
best of scholarship dealing with this area of 
N. T. research. Much of what has earlier ap- 
peared under the title John Defends the 











Gospel (1936) also finds apt inclusion in 
this volume. Discussing, in order, Religious 
Values of the Gospel, The Evangelist’s Pur- 
pose, The Evangelist’s Method, The Divine 
Nature of Jesus, The Descent of the Spirit, 
and The Revelation of God, these writers 
have nevertheless given us a fresh and in- 
genious reappraisal of what they have 
shown unequivocally to be the “Gospel of 
the Spirit.” 

Many details deserve explicit mention 
in this review. We shall, however, mention 
only two. The treatment given the so- 
called Johannine dialogue is both instruc- 
tive and indispensably pertinent to an un- 
derstanding of the evangelist’s mind. The 
chapter on The Descent of the Spirit, sug- 
gesting the unique, and generally-overlooked 
or ignored, investiture of Jesus at baptism, 
represents, on the other hand, one of the 
most significant chapters on the entire sub- 
ject. It is easily the heart of the book. 

Geared originally to suit the taste and 
aptitudes of ministers and _ religiously-in- 
terested laymen, The Gospel of the Spirit 
has substantial import for scholars as well. 
Men of religious sensitivity will long ap- 
plaud this splendid effort of Drs. Colwell 
and Titus and will be at pains to own this 
valuable little volume. 

Leon E. WricHT 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2: Levit- 
icus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel. George Arthur 
Buttrick, Commentary Editor. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
1176 pages. $8.75. 


Previous volumes in this series have al- 
ready appeared in review in the JouRNAL 
oF Reticious THoucHt. This latest volume 
continues the form and approach and the 
standards of technical and _ theological 
scholarship set by its predecessors. 
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Nathaniel Micklem does both the exegesis 
and exposition of Leviticus. His technical 
Old Testament scholarship stands rooted 
in Christian conviction and he sets forth 
the meaning of the Old in the New by call- 
ing attention to the witness of the book 
of Leviticus to Christ (pp. 8 f. and 13 f.). 
His sympathetic understanding and _ ra- 
tionale of sacrifice, specifically given in 
pages 10-14, underlie his whole exposition. 

The introduction and exegesis of Num- 
bers are given by John Marsh. In dealing 
with the historical value of the traditions 
in Numbers, Marsh makes a significant 
contribution to the question of the nature 
of history presented by Israel’s early tra- 
ditions. He suggests that we ought not to 
set up as our criterion of value the “cor- 
respondence” of the present record with the 
actual fact but rather the “coherence” of 
biblical faith with the event, which en- 
ables us to understand the event as it 
happened (p. 138). The exposition by Al- 
bert George Butzer follows the position 
taken in the exegesis (e.g. at 18:19). 

The introduction and exegesis of Deuter- 
onomy are given by G. Ernest Wright, 
while the exposition is shared by Bishop 
H. H. Shires and Pierson Parker. In gen- 
eral Wright follows von Rad’s theory of 
the origin of Deuteronomy: that the book 
emanates from the northern Levitical cir- 
cle, stands solidly in the Mosaic tradition, 
views Shechem as the central sanctuary, 
and was written probably during the reign 
of Josiah (pp. 323-326). Wright emphasizes 
that Deuteronomy is both preaching and 
proclamation, gospel mediated through law. 
The law in Deuteronomy is always set 
within the grace of God, given not only for 
the people’s edification but also for their 
very existence (p. 312 f.). 

In the introduction and exegesis of Josh- 
ua, John Bright presents the older, tradi- 
tional view of the book’s composition and 
the recent one by Noth (that Deuteron- 
omy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings 
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form a single literary unit from the hand 
of the “Deuteronomic historian” who lived 
during the Exile and that there is virtually 
no “P” document” in Joshua). Bright fa- 
vors Noth’s position but modifies it by 
holding that the earlier narrative in chap- 
ters 1-11 must be regarded as the JE 
strand of the Pentateuch. He calls for a 
new appreciation of the worth of the con- 
quest narratives in chapters 1-12, of the 
harmony between these and Judges 1, and 
a revaluation of the whole P stratum in 
the Pentateuch with an eye to the antiquity 
of its sources. Joseph Sizoo, in his expo- 
sition, stresses the unity of the Testaments 
and views the Israelite story through 
Christian eyes. He is especially helpful on 
the problem of the “War-God concept” 
(pp. 551-553). 

Jacob Myers brings his familiarity with 
the literature of Near Eastern archaeology, 
history and culture to bear most effectively 
upon the book of Judges in his introduc- 
tion and exegesis. For instance, his treat- 
ment of the poetic structure and textual 
problems in the Song of Deborah is out- 
standing. However, Myers does not come 
to grips with the question of morality in 
the era of the Judges as well as Phillips 
Elliott does in the exposition (e.g., com- 
pare p. 685 with pp. 800 f. and 808 ff.). 

In her introduction Louise P. Smith con- 
siders it probable that our book of Ruth 
is the product of a post-exilic writer who 
adapted for his own purpose an ancient 
story already polished by years of retell- 
ing. Originally the story was simply a 
tale of friendship between two women; 
later its final author used it as a plea for 
the inclusion of foreigners into the “as- 
sembly of Israel” (pp. 830 f.). James 
Cleland agrees with this view and follows 
it generally in his excellent exposition. 

George B. Caird, in his introduction to 
the books of Samuel, states the technical 
matters about text and composition simply 
and clearly. He follows most modern crit- 
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ics in discerning in Samuel two sources 
which are not the same as Pentateuchal 
J and E. The older source he identifies 
with the early stories in Judges (p. 856). 
These sources were united before the Deu- 
teronomic edition of the book about 550, 
perhaps as the first prescribed synagogue 
lectionary (p. 861 f.). He calls the Song 
of Hannah a fairly late thanksgiving for 
national deliverance, and sees three stages 
of composition in the present form of 
Nathan’s prophecy (II Sam. 7). His closing 
section on theology, treating the topics of 
revelation, election of Israel, providence, 
corporate personality and the ark and 
ephod, deserves special attention. John 
Schroeder gives the exposition of I Samuel 
and Ganze Little of II Samuel. 


After having worked through the first 
five volumes in this series the reviewer has 
come to question more and more the deci- 
sion of the editors to reproduce both the 
A.V. and R.S.V. texts. In view of the cost 
of each volume, the excellence of the gen- 
eral articles, and the high quality of the 
introductory and expository sections, he 
wonders whether the printing of the double 
text is justified. In this volume, for in- 
stance, a comparison of the space allotted 
to Elliott’s exposition of Judges with that 
occupied by the two Biblical versions well 
illustrates the problem. Apparently the 
commentary portion of the work could 
have been nearly doubled if the series had 
followed a single version. 

Nevertheless, the present volume comes 
up quite satisfactorily to the standard set 
by its predecessors and is to be commended 
to the audience for which the series was 
designed. 

R. Lanstnc Hicxs 
Virginia Theological Seminary 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Pe- 
riod. By Erwin R. Goodenough. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1953. 3 











vols., xvii + 300, xi + 323, xxxv + 10 
pages. (The bulk of the third volume 
consists of plates which are not num- 
bered, but contain 1209 reproductions.) 
(Bollingen Series XXXVII). $25.00. 


It is not too much to say that the ap- 
pearance of this book should mark a new 
era in the study of Greco-Roman Judaism. 
That study is of the greatest importance 
not only to Jews, but also to Christians, for 
neither Jesus’ teachings nor the develop- 
ment of the Church can be understood 
fully till we have a clear picture of their 
environment. But a clear picture is not easy 
to come by, because of the variety and dif- 
ficulty of the material preserved. There are 
the pseudepigrapha, scattered through a 
dozen different and out-of-the-way lan- 
guages; there is the rabbinic material, pre- 
served in a literature so condensed and 
idiomatic that the average Hebraist can 
hardly understand a single sentence of it; 
there is the archaeological material, scat- 
tered in apparently insignificant fragments 
over a vast number of inaccessible publi- 
cations, and represented by numberless 
unpublished objects dispersed all over the 
world. 

Nevertheless, in this century significant 
steps have been taken to make this material 
accessible to the average scholar. The pseu- 
depigrapha have been translated and pub- 
lished by Charles and Kautzsch; much of 
the rabbinic material has been published in 
translation—most recently by the Soncino 
Press; and now Prof. Goodenough has 
given us a monumental collection of the 
archaeological material, a work henceforth 
fundamental for all study of the religion. 
Our thanks are due to him for a superb 
collection, and to the Bollingen Foundation 
for its superb publication, which is worthy 
of the importance of the work. 

As each of the bodies of material men- 
tioned above became accessible, a new ac- 
count of ancient Judaism was presented. 
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The appearance of the pseudepigrapha was 
paralleled by Bousset’s Religion des Juden- 
tums, in which the picture of the religion 
was highly colored by pseudepigraphic 
material. The publication of the rabbinic 
material by Strack and Billerbeck was 
paralleled by Moore’s Judaism, which 
argued that the rabbinic material repre- 
sented the “normative” Judaism of which 
minor perversions were reflected by the 
pseudepigrapha. Now Goodenough pro- 
poses not only to present but also to in- 
terpret the archaeological material, and 
although he reserves for future volumes the 
detailed defense and development of his 
interpretation, he already makes its main 
lines clear. 

He thinks—if I understand him cor- 
rectly—that the Judaism of the Roman 
Empire, from the time of Alexander to the 
sixth century A.D., was a religion which 
centered around the promise of immor- 
tality, an immortality to be achieved de- 
finitively after death, but also, by antici- 
pation, in this life. The achievement by 
anticipation was an important part of the 
religion and was effected by a combination 
of mysticism and magic (the proportion of 
the ingredients differing in different cases). 
Symbolization of this achievement made 
up much of the worship of the Jews and 
accounted for almost all of the “decora- 
tion” of Jewish objects; it also provided 
the rationale of much of the hellenistic 
Jewish law, which many Jews faithfully 
observed and which differed from rabbin- 
ic law in many important particulars 
(especially in its liberal permission of pic- 
tures of human beings and in its introduc- 
tion of pagan deities into the Jewish 
scheme of worship, where they became 
sometimes angels whose cult was a means 
of salvation, sometimes symbolic repre- 
sentations of Jehovah himself). 

For all this he has a surprising amount 
of evidence and its bulk is important, for 
there is no doubt that details which could 
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be dismissed as insignificant decorations 
if found on a few graves or as occasional 
perversions if found on one synagogue or 
two amulets, are much more difficult to 
explain away when they appear again and 
again on many of the synagogues and many 
of the amulets amd many of the graves and 
many of the lamps and so on. It is the 
epochal importance of the book that it 
makes possible, for the first time, a quick 
survey of representative selections of all 
the archaeological material (except the in- 
scriptions, of which Goodenough has treat- 
ed only the few he considers significant for 
his case; most of the rest are available in 
Frey’s collection, so this is no great loss). 


In order to justify his interpretation of 
the material, Goodenough feels that he has 
to discredit the last previous notion of 
Judaism, that which took the rabbinic ma- 
terial as “normative.” He therefore ad- 
vances the theory that the rabbinic mate- 
rial represents only the doctrine and 
discipline of a minority group, which was 
dominant in Palestine from the success of 
the Maccabees to the fall of the Temple, 
but which thereafter had little influence 
even on Palestinian Jewry until the sixth 
century A.D. and which never before the 
sixth century had any considerable hold on 
the Jews in the rest of the Roman Empire. 
This seems to me the weakest point of the 
book. There is no room to discuss it here; 
I mention it only to point out that, al- 
though it will probably draw most of the 
attacks to which the work will certainly 
be subject, it is non-essential. The impor- 
tant thing is the presentation of the ma- 
terial; this is beyond praise. The thing of 
next importance is the interpretation of 
the material; this is not wholly convincing, 
but not impossible; in any case it cannot 
well be judged until the arguments for it 
have been presented in full by the volumes 
to follow. The question, how the Jews who 
produced this material were related to the 
Jews who produced the rabbinic material, 


is a question better reserved for the future. 
Rosert M. SmitrH 
Brown University 


Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
By H. Idris Bell. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1953. x + 117 pages. $4.75. 


This book, written by a noted papyrol- 
ogist now retired, consists of four lectures 
given at the University of Liverpool on 
the religious history of Egypt, especially 
as it is known from discoveries of papyri. 
The first lecture deals with the old Egyp- 
tian religion, the arrival of Greek and other 
foreign cults, and the rise of the new deity 
Sarapis and the ruler-cult of the Ptolemies. 
The second lecture concerns the Jews, their 
settlement at Elephantine, and their rela- 
tion to the Hellenistic culture of Egypt, not 
only in regard to their literature but also in 
regard to the papyri which reflect their con- 
flicts with gentiles. Bell points out that the 
papyrus letter of Claudius to the Alexan- 
drians proves that the Jews were not cit- 
izens of Alexandria. The third lecture, 
called “The Preparation for Christianity,” 
deals with the apparent decline of temple 
religion in Egypt, along with the continu- 
ance of private devotion and the rise of 
magic and such literature as the Hermetica. 
Here we should ask only to what extent 
this process should really be called “prep- 
aration” for Christianity. In any case it is 
not simply positive preparation; there are 
negative aspects against which the church 
had to contend. The fourth lecture on “The 
Christian Triumph” discusses the contribu- 
tion the papyri have made to the history 
of Egyptian Christianity. At this point 
Bell’s discussion is limited to the major 
discoveries and he does not mention the 
numerous fragments which show how much 
Christian literature was read in Egypt. He 
does mention the discovery of Origen 
papyri in 1941 and of a Gnostic library 
reported in 1948. Undoubtedly, just as bib- 








lical studies have been revolutionized by 
finds in the Dead Sea caves, so the study 
of church history will be changed by what 
has been found and what will probably 
be found. 


The contributions of papyrology to the 
recovery of the ancient world have been 
immense, and Bell’s book is especially val- 
uable as a work of synthesis dealing with 
one important area. It proves that ancient 
history cannot now be studied apart from 
the papyri, and it also shows that the bib- 
lical scholar and the church historian still 
have much to learn and to expect from the 
sands of Egypt. Whenever scholars are 
tempted to think that they have reached 
“assured results,” documents are likely to 
appear to remind them of the vast areas 
ruled by ignorance or misinterpretation. 

It is hard to understand, however, why 
a book of 127 pages should cost nearly five 
dollars. 

Rosert M. GRANT 
The Divinity School 
University of Chicago 


A History of Unitarianism. By Earl Morse 
Wilbur. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. 518 pages. $7.50. 


This second volume on the history of 
Unitarianism completes Dr. Wilbur’s su- 
perior contribution on this subject. The 
excellence of this volume is one with the 
quality of the first. For students of liberal 
religion it is required reading and for all 
others it should be. Here is an essential 
part of the emancipation story of mankind. 


This particular history begins with a 
fascinating account of the liberal move- 
ment of religion in Transylvania (eastern 
quarter of the old kingdom of Hungary), 
sometimes called the Switzerland of Hun- 
gary. Here Christi~aity had flourished from 
Roman times and, following the Council 
of Nicea, the country was partly Aryan 
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and partly Athenasian. By 1520 the effects 
of Luther’s writings had generated a ref- 
ormation upsurge. The record of Protestant 
effort is not unlike the pattern of Prot- 
estant advance elsewhere in the face of 
political duplicity and Roman Catholic 
persecution, but in this case in a somewhat 
removed corner of Europe. And then ap- 
peared Francis David, a brilliant Protestant 
scholar who in 1565 was already moving 
away from Trinitarianism. His leadership 
of the Unitarianism that now came into 
being is inspiring. And so is the heroism 
of this small group who had to withstand 
not only the Catholic demand for their 
overthrow, but a similar desire on the part 
of orthodox Protestants. “The ill will of 
the Trinitarians still pursued them, deny- 
ing that they should be tolerated.” Author- 
itarianism, whether in the garb of State or 
robe of Church, is underneath the same 
intolerant enemy of the human spirit. What 
is inspiring is the encouraging fact that 
the human spirit in widely separated coun- 
tries is, when unfettered, made of the same 
stuff and will undergo the same striving 
and suffer the same trials and face the 
same triumphs. We are indebted to Dr. 
Wilbur for this splendidly written and 
documented history of Unitarianism in 
Transylvania, England and America. 
E. G. BEWKES 

The St. Lawrence University 


Puritan Sage: Collected Writings of Jona- 
than Edwards. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 
New York: Library Publishers, 1953. 
xxvii + 640 pages. $7.50. 


The dissemination of the writings of 
Jonathan Edwards is a laudable endeavor 
to be greeted with applause and gratitude. 
Since a single volume cannot comprise the 
whole, the essential problem is one of se- 
lection and editing. In this instance a com- 
parison is invited with an earlier anthology 
by Clarence H. Faust and Thomas H. 
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Johnson (American Writers Series. New 
York. 1935). The two selections are dif- 
ferent. Each has something in its favor. 
That by Faust and Johnson contains less. 
One misses there among other writings 
“Some Thoughts Concerning the Present 
Revival of Religion in New England,” 
“The Humble Inquiry Concerning the 
Qualifications Requisite . . . to Full Com- 
munion,” “The Farewell Sermon,” “The 
Treatise on Grace” and “The History of 
the Work of Redemption,” together with 
other miscellaneous material. On the other 
hand, the edition of Faust and Johnson is 
equipped with a lengthy and exceedingly 
valuable critical introduction and bibliog- 
raphy, whereas this anthology has only 
a brief introductory sketch and commenda- 
tion to the reader. Each anthology then 
deserves to be consulted, and for one who 
seeks more of Edwards the selection by 
Ferm is to be preferred. 
Rotanp H. BAINTON 

Yale Divinity School 


A Theology of the Living Church. By L. 
Harold DeWolf. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 383 pages. $5.00. 


One-volume treatments of the whole field 
of theology are an unexpected rarity in a 
day when a leading theologian requires no 
fewer than a dozen volumes to express the 
profundities of his thought. Yet Dr. DeWolf 
has demonstrated convincingly that it is 
possible to write such a work and to include 
in it an amazing amount of pertinent ma- 
terial. 

The basic approach of the author is one 
familiar to readers of Brightman and Knud- 
son. Leaning toward the liberal side, the 
author shows thorough familiarity with and 
draws frequently upon the insights of the 
“neo-orthodox” and the “existentialists.” 
He shows complete familiarity with the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine to which he 
continually refers, and establishes his own 
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views firmly upon biblical foundations. Yet 
he does not feel himself restrained by these 
foundations for, as his title indicates, the 
distinctive, central area of theological spe- 
cialization is the experience of the Christian 
community. 

The chapters are generally brief, 43 in 
number, dealing in main divisions with the 
presuppositions of a Christian theology, the 
Bible, God and the World, Man, Christ and 
Reconciliation and the Kingdom and the 
Church. Since DeWolf includes in his defi- 
nition of the task of theology “defending 
the more important truths implies in the 
experience of the Christian community” he 
brings in philosophic materials for apolo- 
getic purposes, chiefly in his evidences for 
God and discussion of the problem of evil. 
Concerning the nature of man, he attacks 
the view, so popular today, that all sin is 
essentially pride. After challenging Reinhold 
Niebuhr at this point he states, “The fact 
that the people who write or read theolog- 
ical books are far more likely to need a 
humbling than a lifting of self-esteem does 
not alter the essential truth of this matter” 
(p. 186)! His christology, rooted deeply 
in the Bible rather than in creedal state- 
ments, leads him to the frank acceptance of 
a position of modified Sabellianism or a 
type of Modalism in Trinitarian formula 
(p. 279). 

Naturally, in a book of this sort much 
will be omitted in matters of detail which 
would be included in a more thorough 
treatment. Yet this book will prove itself 
to be an excellent introductory study to 
the entire field of theology. Because of its 
inclusiveness of topic, clarity of writing, 
helpful chapter subdivisions it will un- 
doubtedly find wide use in ministers’ read- 
ing and as a text for beginning students in 
the field. For these uses it can be highly 
recommended. 

J. Catvin Keene 
School of Religion 
Howard University 











The Kingdom of God. By John Bright. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1953. 288 pages. $3.75. 


For more than a generation biblical 
studies have tended to keep separate from 
theology and preaching in a world of their 
own. How many years it has been since 
a scholarly book like George Adam Smith’s 
Book of the Twelve Prophets could be 
delivered as a series of sermons, and cry 
out on every page for fresh application to 
current events! For a dozen years, now, 
the barriers between biblical theology and 
systematic theology have been wearing 
thin, and communication between them is 
starting in again. This new book is the 
best evidence, so far, that the Bible as a 
whole is becoming interpretable and preach- 
able, with full relevance to modern condi- 
tions, but without doing violence to its 
historical setting. 


John Bright proves that this is so by 
following the central, inextinguishable 
faith that pervades the whole Bible—faith 
in the people or Kingdom of God—through 
the principal historical phases in which it 
presents itself, and by showing the urgent 
claim which each of these phases (not just 
the last) presents for serious consideration 
to the contemporary Church. Each of the 
nine chapters closes with reflections which, 
whether or not they were preached as 
written, call out to be preached as loudly 
as G. A. Smith’s Twelve Prophets! The 
style helps in this respect—scholarly in its 
footnotes, but personal and even colloquial 
in the body of the text, so that one seems 
to hear the author’s voice, now vividly 
narrating, now fervently exhorting, with a 
strong Southern accent! 

This is not a book to skim, and put 
aside; it is one to keep as companion to 
all one’s biblical explorations for some 
time to come. Eac’. major portion of the 
Bible’s message is fully placed in its his- 
torical setting: the partial realization of 
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the Mosaic promises to God’s covenant 
people, in the Kingdom of David and Solo- 
mon; the descent of God’s judgment upon 
Ephraim, sharply separating the earthly 
from the divine kingdom; the equally sharp 
distinction between the unfaithful major- 
ity and the faithful Remnant of Judah; 
Jeremiah’s dream of a new, more personal 
covenant, just when the old covenant was 
shattered by national extinction in Baby- 
lon; the Exile’s vision of a new Exodus 
into a world-wide kingdom, led by a suf- 
fering Servant; the obscuring of this 
dream and this vision in the legal strict- 
ness of Ezra’s holy Commonwealth, and 
the lurid hopes of the apocalyptic age that 
followed ; their concrete realization in Jesus, 
the rejected but victorious Messiah; the 
tension of his Messianic Remnant, the 
Church, between the Kingdom come and 
the Kingdom coming; the loss of this ten- 
sion in our modern churches and the need 
for recovering it. 

Combine this book with two others— 
Robertson’s classic Regnum Dei, which 
traces the Kingdom of God through church 
history, and Richard Niebuhr’s Kingdom 
of God in America, which brings it home 
to us—and we Americans should have a 
profound answer to the Evanston question, 
“In what sense is Christ the hope of the 
world ?” 

WALTER MarsHALL Horton 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


The Protestant Credo. Edited by Vergilius 
Ferm, New York: The Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. xi + 241 pages. $5.00. 


If this symposium had succeeded in pro- 
ducing the Protestant credo something as 
important as the Renaissance or the French 
Revolution would have happened in the 
year just past. Of course, none of the 
contributors to this volume hopes for a 
summa theologiae for Protestantism and 
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the book seeks no such unanimity. (Would 
not a Protestant Thomas Aquinas become 
an anachronism over night?) Whatever 
credo emerges from this book is essentially 
the re-affirmation of the right to abandon 
“fixed” dogmas for new insights, the right 
and duty of private judgment and the value 
of variety in religious opinion and experi- 
ence. 

This is easily recognized as liberal Prot- 
estantism as it is most commonly under- 
stood, and when one reads the names of 
the contributors he could hardly expect 
the book to have been different. The writers 
of the ten essays are Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
John C. Bennett, F. W. Buckler, M. S. 
Enslin, Vergilius Ferm,,F. J. McConnell, 
J. T. McNeill, C. H. Moehlman, F. H. 
Ross and H. N. Wieman. They are cata- 
logued in the Preface as “liberal but not 
radical.” They are ministers, well known, 
of excellent scholarship, and representative 
of large and important denominations. The 
result is a book by ministers for ministers. 
Not many laymen will find their way 
through it, unfortunately, for much of it 
is too liberal, some of it is too radical, and 
most of it is above (or to one side of) lay 
interests and vocabularies. 

Another limitation, frankly acknowledged 
in the Preface, is that the book will not 
appeal to the radical cults but rather to 
“the faithful in the Protestant heritage.” 
As a declaration of intention this aims at 
a wide center of Protestant thought with 
conservative and sectarian extremes pushed 
well to the margins. But the intention is 
not strictly adhered to, for the book, while 
professing to look askance at too radical 
liberalisms, makes room, somewhat anom- 
alously, perhaps, for Floyd Ross’ “Can 
Protestantism Come of Age?” Attractive 
to some as Ross’ synthesis may be, it 
must be regarded as still peripheral rather 
than central in Protestant thinking. 

Just what ideas are basic to Protestant- 
ism? What are the fundamental agreements 
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and common direction among Protestants? 
These were the questions put to the writers. 
They were invited, also, to make their 
own selection of questions and emphases. 
The answers and points of view expressed 
make a collection of essays that Protest- 
ants (and others) ought to read. Without 
too much special pleading for “the heritage” 
serious re-emphases are put on the great 
Protestant affirmations about God, the 
Scriptures, the church, the sacraments and 
Jesus Christ. Protestantism is very much 
alive and deeply and powerfully Christian 
if it can measure up to John T. McNeill’s 
evangelicalism and to Henry Nelson Wie- 
man’s guide to self-criticism. 

Something demonstrated above all else 
by this book is reassuring. It is that Prot- 
estantism is non-static by nature; it is pro- 
gressive; it dares to reach out to some- 
thing “beyond”’ itself. This is clarified by 
Vergilius Ferm’s last chapter: 

Beyond means that labels and phrases 
may become a form of idolatry wherever 
they stand in the way for a more adequate 
expression of deeper truths and more press- 
ing needs . . . it is being Christian in a 
larger sense .. . it may well be (as some 
may wish to call it) a new religion. .. . 
We only need now to make bold to affirm it 
more openly in a new Reformation beyond 
Protestantism. 

Dovuctas R. CHANDLER 
The Westminster Theological Seminary 


Truth and Revelation. By Nicolas Ber- 
dyaev. Translated from the Russian by 
R. M. French. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 156 pages. $2.50. 


There is something profoundly moving 
in this testament of a great Christian to 
whom the sunset of this earthly life means 
the dawn of a revelation of the Spirit 
ushering in an age of the Spirit: “This 
is the preparation from below for the 
crowning revelation of Spirit, of the Holy 
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Spirit; but that which comes from below 
is always joined with that which comes 
from above. The meeting and the union 
of the two movements from below and 
from above is the most mysterious fact 
of human existence. There cannot be a 
philosophy of human existence unless it 
is in inward union with that fact.” As if 
Berdyaev were aware that time is getting 
short, he takes a last long look at his life 
work, a look in and through which the 
whole man is involved, spiritual and tran- 
scendental. This is his last chance to recon- 
sider the fundamental themes of Christian 
truth which is truth for him. The wind 
of eternity strikes his face. Before leaving 
this land of struggle, Berdyaev will probe 
his own views at greater depth, in utter 
disregard of the diffidence of a theological 
world which continues to make life hard 
for new ideas. These pages were obviously 
written by a man who henceforth knew 
truth as liberation and God as ultimate 
Freedom in Love. Why should he have 
been timorous in the least? He had by 
now been delivered from the limitations 
which the facts of nature and society im- 
posed upon him. As he saw it, then, just 
as earthly churches will always hesitate 
to entrust themselves to the Spirit, earthly 
man is wont to limit revelation and fre- 
quently distort it; again, to stamp it with 
the impress of his anthropomorphic and 
social ideas. Only through the awakening 
of genuine human-ness in him can he 
emerge into the real humanity of revel- 
ation, the humanity of God himself. The 
present book, then, allows us an insight 
into Nicolas Berdyaev precisely at the 
point where he thus emerged in a glory 
of luminous truth. 

Admittedly this ultimate expression of 
Christian existentialism promises more than 
it actually gives. We are told from the 
outset that the pages we are about to read 
constitute a critique of revelation in the 
light of revelation, analogous to Kant’s 


critique of pure reason in the name of 
reason passing a judgment upon itself. 
While this intention richly deserves to re- 
tain the attention of future scholars, it is 
only too obvious that it remains far from 
realization as the book stands. A precious 
groundwork is laid down, however, and 
some essential prolegomena are richly and 
forcefully suggested. Viewed as a whole, 
they even amount to a penetrating diag- 
nosis of the plight of theology and Chris- 
tian philosophy down to our day. We are 
told to revise once for all naively realistic 
conceptions and resulting pseudo-problems 
born of an ever-renewed tendency to ob- 
jectification on the part of Christian think- 
ers. “Objectification means alienation, loss 
of individuality, loss of freedom, subjec- 
tion to the common, and cognition by means 
of the concept.” As Berdyaev sees it, think- 
ing at its best is a creative act proceeding 
from existence which, in its God-given 
depth, is freedom. As such, existence may 
be said to precede the formation of the 
world of objects and things. That is why 
freedom is the antithesis of objectification, 
which is always determination. Only in 
the deeper experience of being truly alive 
does the Christian find a real self-disclosure 
of God, of the world, and of man himself. 
This was realized by such men as Augus- 
tine, Pascal, Kierkegaard, and of course 
Dostoyevsky. In this respect Berdyaev 
feels in sympathy with basic insights of 
Hindu philosophy, yet rightly insists that 
these same insights implied a failure to 
take into consideration this other unde- 
niable reality we call personality. Man 
must live out his own destiny. 

The reader is left somehow with the 
impression that the pen fell from the au- 
thor’s hand as he was still at grips with vi- 
tal issues implied in a break with classical 
interpretations of Christianity henceforth 
held untenable. Thus, new trials are faintly 
blazed toward a reinterpretation of re- 
demption, personal salvation, the paradox 
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of evil, the ethics of hell and anti-hell, the 
last judgment. A prophetic insight into 
the revelation of the Spirit and the age of 
the Spirit calls forth the vision of Tran- 
scendental Man, the eternal man freely 
taking his part in the creation of the 
world and of his own self. This mystery is 
considered as the most profound of Chris- 
tianity. It is associated in Berdyaev’s ulti- 
mate views with a new aeon which does 
not simply pertain to the other side of 
the grave, but to a transfiguration of our 
world, the ideal relation between the human 
and the divine being shown in Jesus Christ. 


The value of the book would seem to 
this reviewer to lie in the hard, solid core 
of some of its formulations. The earnest 
reader will find himself underscoring pas- 
sages and collecting rich material for further 
reference. Meanwhile he will be led to one 
reconsideration of his own views after an- 
other. Clearly the book is meant for those 
who have been blessed with a faculty of 
self-criticism. It is an invitation to pilgrim- 
age. 

EMILE CAILLIET 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Bentham and the Ethics of Today. By 
David Baumgardt. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. xiv + 584 pages. 
$9.00. 


For all persons seriously concerned with 
ethical theory and practice, this is an im- 
portant book. It is the inspired and de- 
voted labor of love of a distinguished 
scholar, formerly professor at the University 
of Berlin, and now consultant in philosophy 
at the Library of Congress. Professor 
Baumgardt discloses that he had at one 
time planned to include but a brief chap- 
ter on utilitarianism in the second volume 
of his history of ethics, but after further 
and more intimate consultation of the 
sources found himself constrained, pleas- 
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urably one infers, to write instead this 
volume of almost 600 pages. This fact is 
in itself a tribute to Bentham’s unusual 
persuasiveness and to Professor Baum- 
gardt’s openmindedness. While the author’s 
ethics “differs widely” from Bentham’s 
at many important points, he nevertheless 
became convinced that for all of Bentham’s 
shortcomings in psychological and ethical 
understanding, and his lamentable lack 
of appreciation of poetry and religion, his 
approach to ethical judgments provides 
the most promising basis for sound ethical 
reasoning, and that Bentham’s basic ethical 
ideas are of “fundamental importance for 
the ethics of today.” 

Nietzsche once wrote with disdain: “No 
one seeks pleasure, only the English do 
that.” Excepting the slighting reference to 
the English, philosophers since have pre- 
ponderantly agreed that no one motivated 
by ethical seriousness ought to seek pleas- 
ure, no matter what one’s spontaneous in- 
clinations might be. Now, it sometimes 
happens, perhaps too infrequently, that 
after many years of monotonous reiteration 
of received judgments, a fresh unprejudiced 
reexamination of the actual writings of a 
philosopher necessitates a serious recon- 
sideration of the character and worth of 
his philosophy. Professor Baumgardt’s book 
has done exactly this for Jeremy Bentham. 
It will henceforth be quite impossible for 
any serious-minded student of ethics of 
whatever orientation or philosophic persua- 
sion to repeat the usual stereotypes about 
Bentham’s ethics, for these must now be 
recognized as based upon insufficient access 
to or careless scrutiny of the texts. At the 
University of London and the British Mu- 
seum Professor Baumgardt had access to 
great quantities of hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts, some of which are, fortunate- 
ly, presented in the text of his book and 
in its appendices. The Bentham that emerges 
from this massive study of his writings is 
no less than before devoted to equating 








good and evil with pleasure and pain, nor 
to attempting to transmute their qualitative 
differences into arithmetically manipulative 
quantities. But what is new, at least in 
emphasis, is the tentativeness, the explor- 
atory and hypothetical nature of Bentham’s 
search for a trustworthy scientific basis 
for ethical inquiry. We now see with 
greater clearness the man, the seeker after 
truth, the person sensitive to the impact 
of conduct upon the actual experiences 
of men, rather than a mere system, often 
regarded as uncouth in expression, and 
narrow, impersonal and dogmatic in con- 
tent. 

Events and the climate of opinion in our 
day throw new light upon the significance 
of Bentham’s concern for consequences, 
however onesided his relative neglect of 
the motives of conduct may seem to be, 
for we need to be reminded today more 
than ever before that no act, whether 
public or private, can be declared good, 
in its fullest measure, unless it redounds 
to the actually felt benefit or satisfaction 
of the individuals affected by it. Sensi- 
tivity to democratic values and respect for 
individuals is involved in this insistence of 
judging conduct by whether it actually 
yields “happiness” to the greatest number. 
“Pleasure” may well be too narrow, or 
even a misleading, term, as C. I. Lewis 
suggests, and the good life, as he further 
maintains, is doubtless not so much an 
arithmetical summation of pleasures and 
pains as a consummation; or, again, as 
Aristotle teaches, pleasure may be a good 
test of conduct but hardly a good guide— 
to all of which Bentham conceivably would 
cheerfully have assented, but the discussion 
of the appropriateness of terms or of the 
complete adequacy of Bentham’s essential 
theories dare not deflect from the necessity 
of insisting that flesh and blood individ- 
uals must experience the good life as good 
before it can be pronounced good, and 
that its goodness must be shareable and 
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shared by the greatest possible number 
of individuals. 

Professor Baumgardt’s study of Ben- 
tham possesses the further great merit of 
placing consideration of Bentham’s “con- 
sistent hedonism” in the very context of 
the most contemporary ethical proposals 
and discussions, including those of exis- 
tentialism, logical positivism, philosophical 
analysis, and the so-called emotive theories 
of ethics. 

In conclusion, it should be observed 
that the bibliographical references extra- 
ordinary in their richness and relevance, 
in themselves make this a valuable book. 
The index, too, is admirable in the exact- 
ness and extent of its detailed indications 
of subjects and names, thereby greatly 
enhancing the value of the book as a con- 
stant source of reference. 

CORNELIUS KRUSE 
Wesleyan University 


The Search for Life’s Meaning. By Alfred 
G. Fisk. New York: Fleming H. Revell, 
1949. 249 pages. $3.00. 


In a presentation marked by orderliness 
the professor of philosophy at San Fran- 
cisco College digs deeply into a question 
once posed by the late G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy—“Who goes there?” Upon the 
analysis of this Other-than-ourselves, so 
paramount an issue in the mind of the 
author, hinges “the background and finally 
determining factor in all of life’s decisions 
and dedications.” 

Materialistic naturalism and _ idealism, 
basic issues that lie at the heart of the 
problem, are carefully diagnosed. Support- 
ing evidence for each position is gleaned 
from testimonies of quite an array of 
scientists and philosophers. While Ber- 
trand Russell is used to carry the ball to 
a large extent in defense of materialistic 
naturalism it is quite heartening to follow 
the pattern of Dr. Fisk as he summons 
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witnesses who cull from their respective 
fields of research evidences that point to 
a universe that is orderly and rational, 
purposive and integrated, and also to values 
that are objective and written into the 
very nature and scheme of things. As one 
turns the pages the cause of idealism is 
increasingly substantiated. 

Major concerns in the analysis of the 
meaning of life include the problem of 
evil, the extent to which man can claim 
freedom, and the validity of belief in con- 
tinued existence beyond death. Recognizing 
the dependence that moral freedom has 
upon the existence of evil and that capri- 
ciousness has no place in a law-abiding 
universe, the author summons the reader 
to trust in a “loving, ever present God.” 
No claim is made for a “laboratory-like 
demonstration” of the existence or non- 
existence of human freedom. Though fac- 
tors are plentiful that have binding and 
determining effects upon human behavior, 
yet the author holds faith as a most rea- 
sonable hypothesis which “takes into ac- 
count all the facts of life.” To such thesis 
the newer physics and biology lend able 
support. By the same token he takes his 
position against the possibility of the ex- 
tinction of the “labors of the ages, all 
the devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
noonday brightness of human genius” but 
claims instead the rationality and purpos- 
iveness of immortality as an inescapable 
corollary to belief in God as _ revealed 
through Jesus Christ. 

The final chapter, dealing with the Hu- 
man Response, is a necessary sequel to 
all that has been previously set down 
through preceding chapters. Each conclu- 
sion reached along the way points like an 
arrow toward an inescapable response to 
the Spirit of the Highest by “putting our- 
selves at God’s disposal, allying ourselves 
with His purposes” (p. 215). The author 
stays very closely with his purpose through- 
out. He sets the stage, impartially calls 
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forth the evidence, weighs the findings and 
strikes for a verdict. He utilizes freely the 
testimony of the scientist not because the 
latter is a final authority in these matters 
but primarily “to show that one can be 
scientific and religious.” 

In this small volume Dr. Fisk makes a 
forthright approach to the type of query 
that so frequently arises in and out of the 
classroom. His answers are concise, co- 
herent, readable and demand the respect 
of the intelligence. For him the search for 
meaning in life is the search for God. 

W. Maynarp SPARKS 
Lebanon Valley College 


The Christian Approach to Culture. By 
Emile Cailliet. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. 269 pages. $3.75. 


“What has caused the widening and 
deepening gulf between Christianity and 
our secular culture?” ask the publishers 
of this book on the jacket. It is an im- 
portant question and it has many answers. 
To know them and to see truly what they 
mean is the ambition of every thoughtful 
religious person. 

It is unpleasant to have to report that 
although they show a rich scholarly back- 
ground these pages do not throw much 
light on the problem. The author has read 
a great deal and he is obviously concerned 
to give an answer that will bring practical 
help as well as intellectual satisfaction. 
But the book’s vistas are so broad that it 
is hard to find the center from which they 
open or the culminating point to which 
they lead. As the reader passes from Bab- 
bitt to Bacon to Barth to Bergson to Ber- 
lioz to Bernard he finds himself eagerly 
wondering when he will come to Cailliet. 
When he does reach the author’s conclu- 
sions they make their own appeal but 
he feels that he has been led by a somewhat 
circuitous route. Essentially the author 
asks for the union of Christianity and 
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culture on a somewhat Whiteheadian or- 
ganic basis where, to quote his summary 
of Charles Hartshorz. , “God is the absolute 
only in the realm of abstraction, and the 
reason for this is that he is the Supreme 
Relative in the realm of concreteness.” 

J. S. Brxver 
Colby College 


The Transcendent Unity of Religion. By 
Frithjof Schuon. Translated by Peter 
Townsend. New York: Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 1953. 199 pages. $3.50. 


Is the essential inner core of all great 
religions an initiation into the identity of 
man’s real being with the Divine Principle 
or God? Such is the thesis of Frithjof 
Schuon who maintains that this esoteric 
core, which he terms metaphysical, has 
been at once “manifested and veiled” by 
the apparently divergent exoteric religious 
traditions of mankind. This terminology 
and thesis are already in part familiar to 
readers of Pantheon books through the 
writings of Alan Watts. Both he and Schuon 
acknowledge their debt to René Guénon, 
the French interpreter of Hindu thought. 

The chart below, based on material 
from several chapters, indicates how con- 
sistently the author’s exposition of the 
esoteric side follows Vedantist assumptions, 
whereas characteristically Christian or 
Muslim emphases are classified with the 
outer husks of exotericism. It should be 
made clear that he regards the exoteric 
forms and traditions as divine dispensa- 
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tions necessitated by the spiritual imma- 
turity of the “multitudes,” who would only 
be confused and disturbed if exposed pre- 
maturely to the unveiled Truth. 

The basic question seems to this re- 
viewer to be not whether an esoteric stream 
exists within Christianity and Islam, but 
whether it is central. Is the following state- 
ment true? 

In fact it is the Hesychast Tradition, 
from the Desert Fathers to the “Russian 
Pilgrim,” which undoubtedly represents 
in its most unaltered form the inherit- 
ance of primitive Christian spirituality, 
that which properly can be called 
“Christ-given” (p. 170). 

The author selects as representatives of 
inner Christianity figures like Eckhart, 
which do fit his categories, or, in the cases 
of Jesus and Mohammed, interprets their 
significance in such a way as to make them 
fit. One wonders whether he has ever real- 
ly been exposed to Jesus in his particular- 
ity. To assert that (italics ours): 

the Christian perspective is based upon 

the supreme spiritual state realized by 

Christ (in the sense of “metaphysical 

deliverance’’) 
is to ignore or depreciate the action and 
suffering of the Incarnation, and to absorb 
the human Founder completely into the 
Divine Word which was also, according 
to Schuon, the inner reality of the other 
“God-men.” Even Mohammed is fitted 
into this Vedantist category of avatars. 

On the other hand, the author’s approach 





Esoteric 
Liberation through knowledge 
Worshipper identified with God 
Non-duality: annihilation of all apparent 

reality other than God 

Impersonal or super-personal God 
Non-being the ultimate category 
Voluntary methods for spiritual realization, 
as in Yoga; Symbolism 


Exoteric 
Justification through faith and love 
Distinction between God and servant 
Duality: God has real relationship with a 
real world of creatures 
God conceived as personal 
Being the ultimate category 
Passive waiting for Grace 
Morality and merit 
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enables him to throw a penetrating light 
on elements which recur in the esoteric 
path in many parts of the world—espe- 
cially the inner significance of the repeti- 
tion of the Divine Name in Christianity, 
Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam. Some of 
his illustrative analogies deserve to become 
classics in the comparative study of reli- 
gion. For example, each “God-man” in his 
“Unicity” is comparable to “the sun’ in that 
he is central and absolute for his particular 
“world.” But to speak of “the sun” is not 
to deny the existence of other suns which 
are central in other solar systems! 

The greatest positive contribution of the 
books seems to me to lie precisely in its 
total perspective, however controversial. 
It is a system which ‘gives meaning and 
coherence to all its parts, including even 
such phenomena as the contemporary Ori- 
ental lack of discrimination with reference 
to Western art forms. It finds a “metacos- 
mic” reason for everything. If it seems a 
closed system, attributing more order to 
historical eventualities than our exoteric 
vision can compass, this is at least mind- 
stretching and stimulating! 

TEREsINA R. Havens 
Wilmington College 


The Religion of the Hindus. Edited by 
Kenneth W. Morgan. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1953. 434 pages. $5.00. 


Here is a readable and, on the whole, 
reliable book about Hinduism written by 
Hindus for Western readers. The editor, 
who is chaplain and professor of religion 
at Colgate University, went to India at 
the behest of the National Council on Reli- 
gion in Higher Education, with the support 
of the Hazen Foundation, and arranged for 
six Hindu scholars respected within India 
for both their learning and their piety to 
prepare the essays included in this volume. 
They therefore have an authenticity which 
many Western interpretations of Hinduism 
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or interpretations by individual Hindus 
representing special schools frequently lack. 
Professor Morgan himself had rather un- 
usual access to some of these scholars as 
the result of previous residence in India 
and personal interests and viewpoint. 

The opening, summary essay on “The 
Nature and History of Hinduism” by D. S. 
Darma is an excellent concise statement of 
the major features of Hinduism as under- 
stood by a distinguished modern scholar. 
It serves as an admirable guide to the 
other essays, which deal with special aspects 
of the subject. J. N. Banerjea writes of 
“The Hindu Concept of God” and helps to 
clarify some of the misconceptions which 
might otherwise attach themselves to the 
title of this essay itself. Radhagovinda 
Basak presents “The Hindu Concept of the 
Natural World,” an aspect of Hindu views 
which is most frequently neglected in West- 
ern studies of Hinduism. R. N. Dakar’s 
“The Role of Man in Hinduism” eluci- 
dates some of the current implications of 
traditional Hindu anthropology. Sivaprasad 
Bhattacharya contributes a rich treatment 
of “Religious Practices of the Hindus,” and 
S. C. Chatterjee contributes an analysis of 
“Hindu Religious Thought.” Thus the six 
major chapters together provide the West- 
ern reader with a concise but penetrating 
view of one of the richest and most mis- 
understood of the world’s faiths. 

The second half of the volume consists 
of a fresh translation and arrangement of 
selections from Hindu sacred writings, with 
a helpful introduction by the translator, 
V. Raghavan. While the selections are nec- 
essarily truncated, they represent those 
writings which are most significant for and 
most used in contemporary Hinduism as a 
living faith. Each selection is introduced 
with a word of explanation concerning its 
role in contemporary Hindu thought and 
worship. Thus each takes on a dimension of 
reality and relevance which it might not 
otherwise have for the average reader. The 

















selections also serve as a handy reference 
for the expository essays. A very useful 
bibliography and glossary of Hindu terms 
are appended. It is also helpful to know 
that Professor Morgan gathered an excel- 
lent collection of photographic slides which 
may be used in connection with this book 
or independently, in which typical Hindu 
places and modes of worship are strikingly 
presented. These slides are available from 
the Yale Divinity School Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter. And, to give a “3-D” character to the 
whole venture, Professor Morgan brought 
back tape recordings of Hindu religious 
music now available on a _ long-playing 
record from Folkways Records. 

Thus this volume, along with the slides 
and record, should fill a long-standing gap 
in the materials available for studying 
Eastern religions in the United States. 
Teachers of religion, students of Far East- 
ern culture, and all others who are becom- 
ing aware of the implications of the meet- 
ing of East and West in our day will find 
this book a “must.” The National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education, the Hazen 
Foundation, and especially Professor Mor- 
gan, have made a significant contribution to 
religious and cultural understanding. 

J. A. Martin, Jr. 
Amherst College 


The Unfinished Reformation. By Charles 
Clayton Morrison. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. xvi + 236 pages. 
$3.00. 


The long-time editor of the Christian 
Century directs the 1951 series of Hoover 
Lectures on Christian Unity to the expo- 
sition of the theme that the goal, which the 
sixteenth century Reformers failed to 
achieve, can and must be attained by the 
ecumenical movement in the twentieth 
century if Protestantism is to take its prop- 
er responsibility in ‘he Christian world. He 
centers attention on the American scene, 
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since there are more signs of the break-up 
of denominationalism here, and because 
significant ecumenical reunion here may 
give impetus to the movement elsewhere. 


His argument develops some striking 
historical parallels. The first is that between 
the Reformers—Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, 
who sought to release the church from its 
“Babylonian captivity” under the Roman 
hierarchy—and the Anabaptist separatists, 
who thought it was desirable and possible 
to return to the primitive biblical idea of 
the church. The former movement sought 
unity but was defeated by political and 
geographic conditions of the time. The lat- 
ter sought an ideal but lacked a criterion 
of historicity and split into many sects. 


A second parallel, growing out of the 
first, is that between the authority of Christ 
over his Church and the authority of the 
Bible as the test of Christian practices. As 
evidence of the dangers of Biblicism he cites 
the existence of 176 denominations, each 
of which claims unique New Testament 
authority. Not the Bible as such, but the 
Christ revealed in the Bible and in his- 
tory, must be the sole authority for the 
ecumenical church. 


Further parallels between theology and 
practice, loyalty and freedom, clergy and 
laity, and the church and the local parish 
might be mentioned. In each parallel, the 
author maintains a critical attitude toward 
both elements, in part conserving and in 
part rejecting. 

He is at his best as he analyzes the 
churchly practices of the denominations, 
showing the history and contemporary sig- 
nificance of baptism and ordination, or of 
forms of public worship and types of or- 
ganization. Denominational “churchism” is 
the great sin. His great faith in the power 
of Christ’s Church to achieve unity without 
loss of freedom or variety has already had 
some genuine confirmation as ecumenical 
conversations since Amsterdam have 
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brought deeper understanding to earnest 
discussants. 

The volume lacks clear definitions in the 
earlier chapters. Until the epilogue, the 
argument is Christocentric rather than theo- 
centric, and certain theological issues are 
thereby overlooked. The most serious con- 
fusion comes with the references to Christ. 
When the author says, “Christ has not left 
us in doubt as to his condemnation of our 
sectarian churchism . . . He prayed for his 
followers that they might be one,” does 
he mean to imply that the Johannine 
phrase is to be taken as a literal reference 
to the sects or that Jesus of Nazareth and 
Jerusalem was referring to churches? 

In spite of his careful historical and doc- 
trinal analysis, some conclusions are too 
easily achieved. The banishing of denomina- 
tional organization will not, without great 
Christian wisdom and forebearance, create 
the rich freedom and fellowship which is 
the ideal for the Church of Christ. Our 
gifted author might well continue his im- 
portant analysis of Christ’s Church with a 
blueprint for laymen of transitional stages 
at the parish level. 

JANNETTE E. NEWHALL 
School of Theology 
Boston University 


Report from Christian Europe. By Stewart 
Winfield Herman. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1953. 211 pages. $2.50. 


This report from Europe, concerning the 
condition of the Christian churches, pre- 
sents an excellent and much needed sum- 
mary of the challenges and problems they 
face after total war and before and behind 
“iron curtains.” The discovery on the part 
of European churches that “the cradle of 
Christian culture” is their own major mis- 
sion field represents a real shift. Along- 
side that, the discovery that the tried and 
true methods of Christian evangelism no 
longer work, is a real discovery. Part of 
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this new insight is that a great section of 
the population has been dis-connected from 
Christianity for so many generations that 
it is no longer a task of “winning them 
back to the faith.” It is a task of winning 
them to it originally. 

In order to reach these millions with the 
Christian message it may be necessary to 
have new forms of Christian fellowship 
other than the church. If there is any weak- 
ness in the book, it may be at this point: 
the assumption that all hope in Europe is 
Christian. May it not be that the essential 
truths, of which Christianity has been the 
traditional guardian, will have to be 
couched in entirely new fellowships, un- 
related to the tradition of Christianity, be- 
cause of the tragedies, the histories, the 
limitations of the European churches in 
their state-church, and church-state rela- 
tionships ? 

The entire discussion of the church and 
state relationships is most enlightening and 
helpful. That the churches, in every Eu- 
ropean state, are to some degree tied to 
the state, may be their greatest difficulty. 
The basic problem of the churches, how- 
ever, is their inability really to give prac- 
tical guidance to the reordering of Euro- 
pean society. 

In summary, the author suggests that 
the church have five crucial tests to meet 
in its readjustment, namely, 

(1) its ability to impart a decisive 
Christian influence to the reordering of 
society; (2) its ability to establish a 
genuinely creative relation to the state; 
(3) its ability to make an impact on in- 
ternational affairs without engaging in 
ecclesiastical power politics; (4) its abil- 
ity to confront the menace of atheistic 
communism at close quarters; (5) and 
its ability to point the way to world 
peace. 

In several respects, this reader wishes 
that the author had made it a “religious” 
report from Europe, rather than a Chris- 











tian report. The part both Jews and Mus- 
lims have played in European history is 
more important than Christians often cred- 
it, and it is some of the struggle for dom- 
inance by Christians that has made their 
Christian message inadequate. However, 
that may be, any person concerned for the 
state of religion in Europe should read this 
report. 
Epwarp R. MILLER 

Antioch College 


Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Report. By 
Seward Hiltner. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. 238 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Hiltner’s book is one of the 
few written by Christian theologians for 
which the Kinsey Reports have been the 
occasion. Professor Hiltner is a member 
of the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago and a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. He is 
the author of several earlier books which 
undertake to interpret the Christian faith 
and the role of the Christian pastor in the 
light of the insights of the social sciences, 
and especially of depth psychiatry. There 
are few theologians in America who are 
so well qualified as he to perform this very 
useful task. 

On the whole, Professor Hiltner’s latest 
book suffers in comparison with some of 
his earlier publications. Some portions of 
the book are extremely thoughtful and bear 
pondering; others are quite pedestrian. The 
literary style is at times laborious and tire- 
some. One gets the impression that the 
book was hastily written. 

Yet, having offered these negative judg- 
ments, the reviewer hastens to add that 
the book has much merit. Professor Hilt- 
ner’s discussion of the biblical view of 
sex (for which he depends in part upon 
Otto Piper, though he is critical of Piper 
at some points) is very stimulating. His 
discussion of post-biblical Christian think- 
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ing with regard to sex (for which he de- 
pends in considerable measure upon Roland 
Bainton) is also interesting. Those of us 
who are unwilling to wade through the 
great morass of statistical charts and 
graphs in the Reports themselves are grate- 
ful that Professor Hiltner offers us Kinsey’s 
findings in capsule form. Perhaps the most 
creative portion of the book, however, is 
chapter 9 in which he offers a critique of 
contemporary conceptions of sex in the 
light of the Christian ethic. Chapter 10, in 
which he outlines certain suggestions for 
new approaches to sexual education in the 
church is also quite worthwhile. Those who 
have frequent contact with young people 
will find Chapter 11, in which the author 
undertakes to answer certain common ques- 
tions with regard to the relationship of sex 
and the Christian ethic quite helpful. 
ALLEN REppICK 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


Man’s Search for Himself. By Rollo May. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., 1953. 281 pages. $3.50. 


In this book one finds interesting points 
of departure, in reference to which he may 
discover cues to finding himself. The au- 
thor gives himself to the task of working 
out an adequate structure of what ought 
to be man’s relation to his world, and for 
establishing a base for understanding per- 
sonality needs and the relationships which 
bear upon the question of structure—eth- 
ical, religious and philosophical. The end 
result of his aim is to aid man toward the 
fullest realization of his potentialities by 
finding a center of strength within himself 
as a guide to achieving values and goals 
that can be trusted in periods of crisis and 
insecurity. 

Rollo May pursues his goal by address- 
ing himself to such interesting problems as 
(1) the nature and meaning of loneliness 
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and anxiety of modern man, (2) the roots 
of man’s malady, (3) the experience of 
becoming a person, (4) the struggle to be, 
(5) freedom and inner strength, (6) the 
creative conscience, (7) courage, the virtue 
of maturity and (8) man, the transcender 
of time. 

One may readily conclude, upon reading 
this book, that the author has keen in- 
sight into the dynamics of human motiva- 
tion. Well has he called attention to the 
fact that the malady of modern man lies 
in his loss of a sense of value in our society, 
a loss of a sense of self, a loss of the lan- 
guage of personal communication and the 
loss of a sense of relatedness. It is out of 
such negative orientation, therefore, that 
loneliness, emptiness, and anxiety emerge, 
anxiety being the terminal situation in 
which man feels threatened without an ade- 
quate knowledge of the steps to take in 
order to cope with the real or imaginary 
danger. 

The contrast between anxiety that is 
grounded in objective reality situations 
and that which is based on the distortion 
of the reality situation has been timely 
drawn by the author. The former has a 
normal role to play in society in that it 
sensitizes man to the objective danger with 
which he must deal in order to live cre- 
atively; the latter, the most prevalent in 
our society, having no immediate objective 
point of reference for creative activity, 
leaves man in a state of neurotic helpless- 
ness. But it is noted that real or imaginary 
anxiety is rooted in a soil that produces 
anxiety states. Thus, reflecting on the con- 
ditions of the social process and its threat- 
ening situations, the author says “the hu- 
man being cannot live in a condition of 
emptiness for very long: if he is not grow- 
ing toward something, he does not merely 
stagnate; the pent-up potentialities turn 
into morbidity and despair, and eventually 
into destructive activities” (p. 24). 

In relating the anxiety and malady of 
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man to a pathological environment, May 
is quite in accord with Erick Fromm, Karen 
Horney, Harry Stack Sullivan, and other 
sociologically-oriented therapists and psy- 
chiatrists who hold that abnormal social 
situations produce sick human beings. Ex- 
ternal threats to man’s sense of self, value, 
peace of mind, result in illness, the poison 
of character assassination—McCarthyism. 

The author provides many helpful hints 
that are designed to help man find him- 
self. These are seen in the experience of 
becoming a person, the dynamics of a cre- 
ative conscience, and the discovery of cour- 
age, the virtue of maturity. Of special in- 
terest is his laboring the point that to 
become a person means experiencing one’s 
body creatively, knowing and discovering 
his wants and feelings (not falsifying them 
nor suppressing them) and seeking to sat- 
isfy them in accordance with principles of 
sound judgment; that to achieve personal 
stability means developing a creative con- 
science which consists in the ability to “tap 
one’s own deeper levels of insight, ethical 
sensitivity and awareness,” the power to 
do valuing and to transform value content 
into life, and willingness to affirm values 
and make decisions to act ethically; and, 
finally, to become mature implies courage 
as the key to maturity—an inward quality 
of life—relating oneself to his own possi- 
bilities as a condition for meeting threats. 
Here man has to become a master at dif- 
ferentiating between values as he moves 
from the protected realms of life to levels 
of freedom and integration. 

The major weakness of this book is found 
in the author’s assumption that man needs 
only to reach inside himself, grasp his 
boot straps, and pull away to find that 
which will lead to true self discovery or 
the cure for his malady. Modern man must 
receive help in his efforts to find himself: 
May does help him. It must be argued, 
however, that man needs everything that 
is offered here, plus a system of values 














above and beyond himself which he must 

appropriate, plus God who is immanent in 

the process in which man will truly find 

himself, yet transcends that process. 
James D. Tyms 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


Two Essays on Analytic Psychology. By 
C. G. Jung. New York: Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 1953. 329 pages. $3.75. 


“Vet things are not quite so simple as 
that.” This line on page 27 is certainly 
reiterated throughout Jung’s verbal ex- 
pression which is always clearly and vitally 
written but ever conscious of the complex- 
ity of his subject. In this volume, known 
since its first edition in 1916 as “The Two 
Essays,” one finds the fundamentals of all 
of Jung’s theories of the human psyche. 
The appendix contains practically verbatim 
the original form—thus showing the growth 
in insight and research of this fertile mind 
during these forty years. 

The first section is an historical back- 
ground of medical and psycho-analytic psy- 
chology—seen through the scholarly and 
empirical approach but with all the vitality 
and compassion for human beings which 
mark also the greatness of Jung—Jung is 
never dull reading. 

Jung himself puts it very succinctly in 
his conclusion to this first section: 

The peculiarity of the way here de- 
scribed is largely due to the fact that 
in psychology, which springs from and 
acts upon real life, we can no longer 
appeal to the narrowly intellectual, 
scientific standpoint, but are driven 
to take account of the standpoint of 
feeling, and consequently of every- 
thing that the psyche actually contains. 
. .. A psychology that satisfies the in- 
tellect alone can never be practical, for 
the totality of the psyche can never be 
grasped by intellect alone. Whether we 
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will or no, philosophy keeps breaking 

through, because the psyche seeks an 

expression that will embrace its total 
nature. 

In the second section one finds the de- 
velopments of Jung’s own theories well 
proven and annotated by “case material.” 
Part two of this section is called “Indi- 
viduation”—a term chosen by Jung to 
differentiate the development of the psyche 
beyond individuality or ego formation. 
Here one meets the full implication im- 
portant to those concerned with the spir- 
itual nature of man. To use Jung’s own 
words, 

This step beyond science is an uncon- 

ditional requirement of the psychologi- 

cal development I have sought to de- 
pict, because without this postulate 

I could give no adequate formulation 

of the psychic processes that occur 

empirically. 

This is stated after he has given the 
essence of his conclusions which have come 
out of extensive researches into all reli- 
gions, alchemy, astrology and other “non- 
acceptable” sciences. This book is no light 
reading. It is the disclosure of a wide field 
of human experience at present hardly 
explored by saint or scientist in our West- 
ern world. Therefore it is worthy of the 
painstaking consideration of every person 
who believes in the spiritual nature of man. 
It is a “must” for those who have the cour- 
age to make “the night journey of the 
soul.” 

MARTHA JAEGER 
New York City 


Psychotherapy and the Christian Message. 
By Albert C. Outler. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. 262 pages. $3.50. 


In this volume Albert Outler fulfills 
most of the “reader expectations” sug- 
gested by its title. Within the compass of 
six chapters the author presents a faithful 
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report of the areas of kinship and the points 
of contrast and distinction in Christian 
and psychotherapeutic approaches to the 
ills of human beings. 

At no point is there an easy assumption 
of similarity in method and point of view 
nor an over-simplification of the diver- 
gences in fundamental presuppositions or 
practical ways of work. It is contended that 
the practices of psychotherapists are based 
upon and informed by a stubbornly af- 
firmed naturalistic humanism while, on 
the other hand, Christian pastors, teachers 
and counselors attempt to meet “the human 
quandary” by affirming the responsible 
freedom of man as creatures living within 
the context of God’s love and grace. 

Here the psychotherapist’s insistence 
upon self-sufficiency is rejected. The pos- 
sibility of extrication from the involve- 
ments of creaturely finitude is considered to 
be contingent upon full recognition of the 
creative and redemptive relationship be- 
tween wisdom, power and goodness resi- 
dent in man and the dynamic activity of 
God as Creator, Sustainer and Redeemer 
of all life. The consequences of this rela- 
tionship are productive of the highest levels 
of selfhood in which the individual dis- 
covers or recaptures the substance and 
meaning of wholeness. 

The basic characteristics of the Christian 
approach to the distressed and the dis- 
traught are set forth in the concluding 
sentences of the fourth chapter: 

We must seek to guide men to seek 

their health and well-being, always in 

the strong assurance that it is God who 
works in us to give increase to every 
faithful human response. Our ultimate 
confidence is not in ourselves, nor in 
man or nature, but in God—who has 
made us for Himself and made us to 
be ourselves and who will not leave 

His work unfinished. Through the di- 

vine initiative of love and grace and 

the intelligent collaboration of faith- 
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ful and devoted men, He will yet bring 
to pass the consummation of His pur- 
poses for mankind—“the communion 
of saints”—in which men will find their 
human possibilities fully realized, in 
faith, in love and beyond all hope. 


To this position those psychotherapists who 
adhere to Freudian, neo-Freudian and Cul- 
tural Analytic interpretations stand op- 
posed. 

The author’s treatment of his subject 
provides a carefully considered exposition 
of the interaction between individual prac- 
titioners and groups of practitioners whose 
primary concern is fullness of life for those 
to whom their ministries are directed. At 
many points in procedure these groups are 
allies; in the matter of metaphysics and 
basic presuppositions they display the be- 
haviors of unreconciled rivals. Professor 
Outler is not seeking to affect rapproche- 
ment through courteous compromise nor 
through dogged conquest by either camp. 


The well-being of persons who rely upon 
the health and healing which might ema- 
nate from therapists so embattled is in 
some degree in jeopardy. The situation is 
not hopeless. Alliance and mutual rein- 
forcement are posed as live options. Collab- 
oration between “good science” and “high 
religion” is invoked as a means of releas- 
ing helpfully the energies, insights and prac- 
tical skills of psychotherapists, ministers 
and others concerned with the “cure of 
souls.” 

One finds himself in full agreement with 
the note on which the book closes— 

If a good science makes way for an 

honest alliance with high religion, and 

religion opens its eyes ungrudgingly to 
the growing light of good science, we 
would then have a notable alliance and 
collaboration, in which men of faith 
and fine intelligence might freely join 
in common devotion to God who made 
man’s mind to praise Him, and in com- 











mon service to mankind, in which we 
may show forth our love of God. 
Frank T. WItson 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


An Historical Approack to Evangelical 
Worship. By Ilion T. Jones. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 320 pages. $4.50. 


The author’s purpose in this book is to 
discover a basis for the renewal of evan- 
gelical worship through a return to its his- 
torical source in the church as described 
in the New Testament. The reader will not 
have gone very far until he will be con- 
fronted by the particular interpretation 
that the author gives to the terms “evan- 
gelical” and “historical.’”’ “Evangelical 
worship” is worship “based squarely upon 
the total teaching of the New Testament 
about God.” It is “agreeable to the gospel 
as it is found in the New Testament” 
and is characterized by being “spontaneous; 
centered on prayer rather than sacrifice; 
lay-led; prophetic, rather than priestly; 
heartfelt and inner, rather than formal; 
simple and direct, in contrast to complex 
and ‘mysterious’.” 

These characteristics, the author finds, 
appear in Jesus’ attitude toward the wor- 
ship of the Temple, which he expected to 
cease with the destruction of the Temple. 
(He does not press this expectancy on 
Jesus’ part to any theory of eschatalogical 
expectancy. Eschatology does not appear 
to enter into the author’s understanding of 
“the gospel as found in the New Testa- 
ment”). It is even doubtful that Jesus 
intended the prayer ascribed to him to be 
used in Christian worship, since he was 
opposed to all “vain repetitions.” Such rep- 
etitiousness the author seems to identify 
with all fixed liturgical practices. 

The “historical” approach taken in the 
book can be indicated by its survey of 
events following «he primitive Christian 
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era. By the fourth century, the process of 
rapid degeneration of New Testament wor- 
ship had gone so far that only an “apos- 
tate” worship remained. Although the Re- 
formers sought to return to a pure New 
Testament type of worship, they did not 
completely succeed. In their view of the 
sacraments, the Reformed confessionals 
still reveal a “deposit of Catholic sacra- 
mentalism in many places” (p. 179). The 
author views current trends in Protestant- 
ism toward a more formal and symbolic 
worship with considerable apprehensive- 
ness. Of so distinguished a Protestant think- 
er on the subject as Paul Tillich, he says, 
“Though Tillich openly professes Prot- 
estantism, he is actually Roman Catholic 
in much of his thinking” (p. 290). 

In the midst of much that is sound in 
the book, therefore, the reader will also 
find much to give him pause before he 
can accept many of the author’s conclu- 
sions. For one thing, there appears to be 
a use of terms at different levels of mean- 
ing. In the New Testament church, “free 
worship,” as seen in the quotation above, 
appears to mean worship that is “sponta- 
neous, lay-led, etc.” In later periods, how- 
ever, “free worship” appears to be wor- 
ship in which the service is not prescribed 
in fixed form by church missals, led by 
ministers but not by priest—whatever the 
distinction may be. The phrase, “vain rep- 
etitions,” as has been pointed out, refers 
to all forms of fixed liturgy. Had the au- 
thor consulted the phrase as given in the 
Revised Standard Version, “do not heap 
up empty phrases,” he might have found 
it equally relevant to much that is done 
in “free worship,” as well. 

Of another scholar’s view that certain 
passages in Revelation are descriptive of 
the liturgy of the first-century church, the 
author remarks: “It shows to what lengths 
imagination can go when once released to 
read back into history what one wishes 
to find” (p. 91n). In that remark he has 
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put well the chief limitation one finds in 
this volume. 
Editorial diligence should have caught 
“concensus (sic) of opinion” (p. 74). 
Joun L. CasTEEL 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Preaching. By Walter Russell Bowie. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 224 pages. 
$2.75. 


If the preacher greets rather dubiously 
the announcement that here is another 
book on preaching, let his doubts be dis- 
pelled at once. Admittedly here is a book 
on a familiar theme, but it springs from 
one who knows his subject thoroughly, and 
whose life in the ministry is a vivid por- 
trayal of all that he writes. It is written 
not so much for the novice or seminarian, 
though all who preach can find in it a 
rich source of guidance and help. It would 
seem, however, to be especially helpful 
to the preacher in the mid-stream of his 
ministry who might possibly need just such 
a search light turned on the effectiveness 
of his proclamation of the Word of God. 
With an analysis that is keen, yet always 
kindly, Dr. Bowie goes to the heart of 
the Christian message and indicates the 
ways in which it can be proclaimed to the 
congregation in Church. One is constantly 
aware that his suggestions spring not so 
much from the side-lines as they do from 
the pulpit whose holy task has been taken 
seriously through the years. 

Dr. Bowie’s thought covers the usual 
areas of resource materials, construction 
and delivery, yet there is never the feeling 
that it is an old story oft told. There is a 
vividness of expression that will jog the 
experienced preacher into a new realization 
of his job and his opportunity. The chap- 
ters on preaching from the Old and New 
Testaments are particularly enlightening 
and even thrilling. Dr. Bowie’s insights into 
the implications of the biblical narrative 
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reflect the attention he has given to this 
field both in his parochial and academic 
life. Few men can speak with greater au- 
thority, and even fewer can speak in lan- 
guage so poetic, yet so practical. His con- 
victions regarding the place of the Bible 
in preaching are bluntly stated: “The 
supreme area for a preacher’s thinking and 
for his preaching should be the Bible. That 
ought to be obvious, but in fact and in 
practice it is not obvious.” 

Of added value is the inclusion at the 
end of each chapter of a list of books for 
supplementary reading. This feature helps 
to complete a work that is not only satis- 
factory as a tool for the preaching profes- 
sion but can be the source of great spir 
itual awareness and inspiration. 

Joun M. Burcess 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Psychological Reflections. An Anthology 
from the Writings of C. G. Jung. Edited 
by Jolande Jacobi. New York: Bollingen 
Series XXXI. Distributed by Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1953. 342 pages. $4.50. 


Students of the psychology of C. G. 
Jung who wish to have something of a 
condensation of his work will find an an- 
swer to their need in this volume. The 
editor, who has been a close student of 
Dr. Jung, has culled from his voluminous 
writings pointed sentences and paragraphs 
which seem to crystalize certain of his 
thoughts. These sentences or paragraphs 
are very carefully arranged under topics 
such as “The Nature of the Psyche,” “The 
Unconscious Dreams,” “Man in His Rela- 
tion to Other People,” “The World of 
Values,” and “Ultimate and _ Religious 
Meanings.” 

There is a complete listing of the works 
of Dr. Jung and each item that is culled 
from his works is indexed so that it can 
be found easily in its original context. In 














one sense, therefore, this book is a sum- 
mary of the work of Jung, but it is pre- 
sented in the author’s original words. It 
can be a valuable aid to the student of 
Dr. Jung’s ideas as it gives a rather com- 
prehensive, and, at the same time, rather 
adequate summary of his basic ideas. It 
is a volume for reference work and for 
study, rather than one for casual reading. 
CarRoLt A. WISE 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


Preaching Angles. By Frank H. Caldwell. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 126 
pages. $2.00. 


The publisher subtitles the book “30 test- 
ed ways to get and hold attention.” The 
author italicizes his definition of “angle” 
as used homiletically: “that technique, pro- 
cedure, approach, or idea which gives to a 
sermon a distinctive character calculated 
to make the central thesis or message to 
so attract and hold the attention of the 
hearer as to become to him impressive and 
memorable” (p. 20). The first chapter is 
an excellent thesis and an impressive truth, 
that the handle by which we grasp our 
message and extend it to others is an ex- 
tremely important matter. Indeed it is. 
Certainly no substitute for the message, it 
is nevertheless an enhancement of it. Then 
Dr. Caldwell shows such angles as those of 
biography, books, drama, art, music, quo- 
tations, slogans, and the like. This is com- 
pelling and competent, and all too little 
heeded. Preaching would improve, and so 
would congregations, if it were heeded. 

There are two revealing sentences on 
page 79. “I am sure that I have missed much 
that is homiletically suggestive in the dra- 
ma of recent years. Perhaps that accounts 
for my impression that the dramatic ore 
of today assays less homiletical gold than 
did that of a period fifteen to thirty years 
ago.” This is an epitome of a weakness of 
the book; viz., the author’s awareness is 
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not of the homiletical value of the drama, 
per se, but of only such portion of it as 
complements and compliments his particu- 
lar religious message. Since the latter is on 
an earlier generation, the former must be 
found in a similar chronological era. This 
is true, also, of his other forms of litera- 
ture, of music, and of art. It is true also 
of most of the sermons he quotes. The 
result is that the reader learns only what 
these areas of interest—these angles—have 
to offer as illustrations of his present view- 
point; he gets little or no help in seeing 
how they may correct, sharpen, and de- 
velop it. 

Angles are tremendously important, and 
nothing we have said should detract from 
that contribution of the author, nor from 
the kinds of angles one may use. Especially 
should there be no detraction from the 
areas from which the preacher may garner 
his angles. What we have said is that the 
preacher of today should be able to use 
the drama of the past “fifteen to thirty 
years”—and the literature and art as well 
—as potent angles. 

Let C. Day Lewis have a word for us. 

“Move then with new desires, 

For where we used to build and love 
Is noman’s land, and only ghosts can 
live 
Between two fires.” 
Rosert E. KEIGHTON 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Christian Teaching in the Churches. By 
John Q. Schisler. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1954. 173 pages. $2.50. 


This small volume contains the author’s 
attempt to underscore the essential role of 
Christian education as a major force among 
the several categories of function in the 
Christian church. Thus he argues that 
Christian education is integrally related to 
preaching the gospel, worship, evangelism, 
missions, fellowship, and stewardship. The 
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author is also concerned with the total 
function of the church in the modern world 
and the relation of its members to its ulti- 
mate spirit and purpose. 

In seeking to realize his purpose, Dr. 
Schisler exposes his reader to his thinking 
and insight on the essentials of Christian 
teaching; objectives in Christian education; 
parents and teaching of children; leaders 
of youth; adults in the church school; the 
pastor and the church school superintend- 
ent; the relation of worship and Christian 
teaching; religion and public schools, and 
the basis of cooperation and church union 
through religious education. The reader 
will find meaningful discussion on all of 
these topics. 

Christian education, as dealt with in this 
book, is a real function of evangelism, mis- 
sions, stewardship, worship, and the whole 
of pastoral ministry. When it performs its 
function well it also has relevance for the 
preservation of civilization. But the extent 
to which Christian teaching in the church 
will creatively perform its function in all 
of the aforementioned areas depends on 
an aroused sense of need, which pastors 
everywhere in Protestantism will make an 
important element in their preaching. Fur- 
ther, it will depend on the extent to which 
leaders of boys and girls, men and women, 
grasp the significance of this dynamic proc- 
ess in guiding civilization toward spiritual 
ends. In this connection it must become 
the subject of prayer, discussion, addresses, 
and all those vital experiences that are 
essential to the achievement of high ideals. 
This is a job which no church, standing 
alone, can hope to accomplish. It will have 
to be done through a program of denomi- 
national and interdenominational coopera- 
ation. 

In spite of the fact that this reviewer 
finds a creative point of departure in this 
book, as related to the effort to raise Chris- 
tian education to a high level of con- 
sciousness in the total program of the 
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church, he feels that the author might 
have explored the phenomena of worship 
and fellowship a bit more fully than he 
does. For, though worship and fellowship 
require some guidance in order that they 
may be fully comprehended, they are es- 
sentially experiences that must be had 
rather than taught. Thus the experiences 
of the worship of God and fellowship with 
man require more than teaching per se; 
they demand the creation of an atmosphere 
in which spirituality:may be felt in a sig- 
nificant way, and consequently take radical 
departure from traditional instruction about 
the Bible, Jesus and God. A little more 
light on this problem would have added 
strength to this book. 
James D. TymMs 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


The Cherubinic Wanderer. By Angelus 
Silesius. Translated by Willard R. Trask. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1953. 
61 pages. $2.00. 


It is reason for great rejoicing that Wil- 
lard Trask has succeeded so admirably in 
re-translating these almost incomparable 
poems of the 17th century Silesian mystic 
Johannes Scheffler who wrote under the 
name of Angelus Silesius. The classic qual- 
ity of these poems has for three centuries 
marked them out as among the richest 
gems of the treasury of Christian mystical 
literature. Their chaste simplicity goes to 
the heart of the matter. “Were Christ a 
thousand times reborn in Bethlehem’s stall, 
And not in thee, thou still art lost beyond 
recall.” 

This beautifully printed little volume is 
another specimen of what the inspired pub- 
lishing of the Pantheon press has done to 
enrich the religious resources of this gen- 
eration. 

Dovuctas V. STEERE 
Haverford College 











Christian Realism and Political Problems. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 203 pages. $3.00. 


In this book of essays, Professor Niebuhr 
considers the relevance of Christian thought 
to contemporary problems of social order, 
justice and peace. Christian realism is pre- 
sented as essentially the Augustinian con- 
ception of man and society which, what- 
ever its limitations, alone comprehends 
both the heights of human creativity and 
the depths of human destructiveness. Chris- 
tian realism is opposed by the author to 
the idealism of modern science and of lib- 
eral religion in their affirmation of the 
“disinterestedness and wisdom of the mind.” 
From this erroneous idealism have flowed 
both moral sentimentalism and cynicism, 
both the moral anarchy of the western 
democracies and the brutality and tyranny 
of communism. 

In the course of his analysis, Professor 
Niebuhr calls attention to two aspects of 
the dogmatic character of modern thought. 
One of these is the accommodation of the 
conception of human nature to the general 
scheme of the natural sciences, with human 
behavior regarded as something to be 
manipulated and predicted as are the events 
of nature. The other is the uncritical belief 
in purity and virtue which leads individ- 
uals to regard their interests and perspec- 
tives as objective and not limited by 
personal and historical prejudices. These 
dogmas must be opposed by the Christian 
conception of man as “an independent and 
self-determining force in the very social 
process and historical continuum” and the 
Christian sense of man’s egotism in foster- 
ing in any situation his particular inter- 
ests. A realistic social and political perspec- 
tive must take account of the Christian 
understanding of the unique character of 
human freedom. 


The essays in this volume are brilliantly 
written, to say the least. If there is a weak- 
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ness, it rests in a too doctrinaire allegiance 
to Augustinian ideas concerning human 
nature and human society. This is par- 
ticularly true of the author’s attention to 
the obstacles to objectivity and disinterest- 
edness, to mention only one aspect of this 
weakness. It is a bit awkward, if not con- 
tradictory, for any theorist to make a 
case against objectivity. It is not always 
clear, however, whether Professor Niebuhr 
wants to insist upon the unmanageable- 
ness of human egocentricity or merely to 
warn prophetically against the dangers of 
pride and self-righteousness. 
WriiuiaM A. BANNER 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


The Organizational Revolution. By Kenneth 
E. Boulding. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. xxxiv + 286 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Boulding has written a provocative 
and informing book in the borderlands of 
economics and ethics. The book is the 
second in the series on the Ethics and 
Economics of Society being published in 
cooperation with a study committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and continued by the National 
Council. The manuscript was submitted to 
a group of academic commentators in the 
economics, ethics, and theological fields. 
There were also critics from the fields of 
agriculture, labor and management, about 
twenty-four in all. One of the significant 
chapters of the book is a discussion by Dr. 
Boulding of these criticisms. There is also 
an extended critical analysis by Professor 
Reinhold Niebuhr, entitled “Coercion, Self- 
Interest, and Love.” To this essay also the 
author has written an extended reply. The 
book thus illustrates in a significant way 
the kind of interdisciplinary conversation 
which the whole series, of which this is a 
part, envisages. 

The main body of the book deals with 
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“practical” ethics rather than with theo- 
retical or philosophical ethics, being con- 
cerned with questions as to the standards by 
which we appraise institutions, policies, 
and people. There is, nevertheless, a sig- 
nificant theoretical essay comprising the 
preface in which Boulding’s whole approach 
to economic ethics is clearly spelled out. 
The main problem which concerns him is 
the place of ethical ideas and value stand- 
ards in the whole ecological process of 
history. From the side of social dynamics 
he has introduced a special thesis regarding 
the organizational revolution. Here his 
main contention is that the rise of large 
scale organizations has been on the side of 
what might be called “supply” rather than 
on the side of “demand.” In other words, 
the skills and techniques of organization 
have themselves been not so much a re- 
sponse as an initiating dynamic factor. We 
must, therefore, look for the major part 
of the explanation of the organizational 
revolution in the improvement of the skills 
of organization and in the ability of or- 
ganizations to grow rather than in any 
great increase in the “demand” for the 
special needs which organizations as such 
serve (p. 21). This thesis is the source of 
much of the commentary which is included 
in the book but which has not dislodged 
the author from his initial position. 
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Dr. Boulding surveys the whole range of 
economic organization, including the cor- 
poration, the labor union, farm organiza- 
tion movements, business associations, co- 
operatives, and the national state, in his 
attempt to evaluate the organizational rev- 
olution. In assessing the growth of organ- 
ization in all of these fields he keeps stead- 
ily in view the issues of practical ethics. 
The discussion is most informative, pro- 
vocative, and comprehensive. 

In the exchange of ethical analyses be- 
tween Niebuhr and Boulding the eventual 
conflict seems to be one between the pri- 
macy of freedom as over against justice 
in economic ethics. Dr. Boulding says “I 
may perhaps sum up the difference a little 
ruthlessly by saying that Professor Niebuhr 
is afraid of freedom, seeing always behind 
it the specter of anarchy; whereas I am 
afraid of justice, seeing always behind it 
the specter of tyranny” (p. 254). This basic 
issue is one which pervades all of the vol- 
umes projected in the series referred to 
above as it does the major debates on 
economics and politics everywhere in the 
world. 

Wa Ter G. MUELDER 
School of Theology 
Boston University 
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